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Your TYPEWRITERS 





will help speed 


VICTORY 





... for our fighting forces! 


From the shores of America to distant battlefields, typewriters are 
needed by our fighting forces to help win this war. 


Typewriters are vital fighting weapons on land, on the sea and in the 
air just as they are vital production weapons on the home front. Our 
fighting men need the typewriters you can spare. Let us cooperate 
with you in these ways: 

















NATIONAL 
NOISE ABATEMENT WEEK 


May 30 - June 5 





%& As authorized agents for the U. S. Government, we'll buy your 
post-1935 machines for our armed forces. 


% We'll put your remaining typewriters in tip-top shape... if 
necessary, replace worn parts and rebuild them. 


% We'll keep you furnished with supplies to help speed victory 
at home. 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT e TYPEWRITER DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 


Buffalo, New York 





























STEEL HAS GONE TO WAR! 


Automatic Pencil Sharpeners will be back. 
Right now, there’s another job. Their plant is very 
busy making precision Ammunition . . . lots of it! 
That Ammunition must be “‘just so” ... every 
projectile perfectly formed to very accurate speci- 
fications. American lives can depend on one cer- 
tain piece of Ammunition flying straight and true 
to the mark! 

That’s why Automatic Pencil Sharpeners 


cannot be manufactured now .. . but they will be 


back. They will be the same fine Sharpeners as 


always ... leaders in precision quality . . . in long- 
life service . . . in doing their own particular job 


efficiently! 
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PENCIL SHARPENERS 
will be back 





te PAYS TO standardize on Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet maintenance soaps, as 
many large schools have discovered. For 
one thing, we have the right soap for 
every type of cleaning job. And, there’s 
the convenience of getting all your soaps 
from one dependable source. 

Most important, though, are the econo- 
mies you effect, because C.P.P. mainte- 
nance soaps save in three important ways. 
First, they save expensive refinishing! 
Second, they save time and labor! Third, 
they save in material costs! 

Before you order your next supply of 
maintenance soaps, call in a Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet representative and ask for 
details on the full line of C.P.P. mainte- 
mance soaps. Or write direct to our In- 
dustrial Department at Jersey City, N. J. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET Co. 


Jersey City, New Jersey Kansas City, Kansas 
Jeftersonville, Indiana Berkeley, California 
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HEADLINES 


SUMMER JOBS 

Teachers may work in war plants 
this summer at salaries higher than 
those paid by their respective boards 
of education. They must return to 
their posts in the autumn unless they 
can get a release from their school 
contracts. (Story on page 59.) 


One million man hours of their vaca- 
tion time has been pledged the war 
effort by the members of the Connecti- 
cut State Teachers Association. (Story 
on page 59.) 


TEEN AGE WAR WORKERS 


Three million or more high school 
pupils will work this summer, but, 
alas, they are not frozen to their 
schools. So great has been the loss 
of teen age pupils to industry that 
in one junior high school of 1100 
pupils, 472 were out working on the 
day a Children’s Bureau survey took 
place. (Story on page 59.) 


Our postwar democracy is imperilled 
by the flight of high school pupils into 
industry, says Willis A. Sutton. “Look 
for an era of demagoguery,” he warns. 
(Story on page 61.) 


Citizens with grade school back- 
grounds think the United States 
should keep out of international 
postwar planning, reports the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center. 
Those with college backgrounds 
support the internationalist point of 
view. (Story on page 61.) 


BUS DRIVERS 


Some of the 4,000,000 children who 
usually ride school buses will be walk- 
ing next term unless a driver shortage 
is relieved. Read about the training 
course offered school administrators 
and bus drivers by the National Insti- 
tute for Wartime Traffic Training. 
(Story on page 61.) 





EMERGENCY REPAIRS 
A plant breakdown is handled through 


an emergency rating. For repairs 
costing more than $500, telegraph 
Washington; if it’s less than that 
amount, get in touch with your re- 
gional W.P.B. office. (Story on page 
58.) 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 


If you must have new school facili- 
ties now, first get a copy of the 
criteria for construction of schools 
in war time from the nearest W.P.B. 
ofice or from Washington. (Story 
on page 58.) 


RETURN THE EMPTIES 


Those empty drums or barrels in 
which soaps and floor treatment sup- 
plies are delivered should be sent 
back to your supplier. 


Also turn in used typewriter ribbon 
spools when buying new ribbons; 
otherwise office workers and pupil 
typists soon will be winding their 
own. (Story on page 58.) 


RELAXED RESTRICTIONS 

W.P.B. has lifted the ban on the 
manufacture of certain items of gym- 
nasium equipment involving the use 
of iron and steel. (Story on page 58.) 


You can now order (and receive) 
an entire year’s supply of laboratory 
items (except maintenance and re- 
pair materials) at one time. The 
quarterly ruling is off. (Story on 
page 58.) 


Asbestos material for re-roofing or re- 
siding repair jobs is now authorized. 


(Story on page 58.) 


SALARY BOOSTS 

Frank Ballou reports that one of his 
best teachers is now pinning on visitors’ 
badges for a government agency be- 
cause the pay for this simple task is 
higher than for teaching children. 


(Story on page 60.) 


Among school systems making the 
teacher’s lot happier is La Salle- 
Peru Township High School, La 
Salle, Ill. Everyone there is getting 
a $15 monthly raise. (Story on 
page 59.) 


All school employes at Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, will get separate $20 cost-of- 
living checks each month with 
additional bonuses of $30 at Christmas 
and at the end of the employment year. 
They had a flat 5 per cent wage in- 
crease last year. (Story on page 14.) 


WAR NURSERIES 


Some 2500 war nurseries and child 
care centers are receiving federal finan- 
cial aid, with 121,673 children being 
served, according to the figures of 
May 15. (Story on page 59.) 


CHANGE OF NAME 


Charles P. Taft is still at the head 
but it is now called the Office of 
Community War Services, F.S.A. 
John B. Kelly continues to head the 
physical fitness program. Until a 
month ago it was the Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Services. 
(Story on page 58.) 


For full news coverage of the month, see news section beginning on page 58. 
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Continental Chain Link fence for schools 
and universities is designed for strength 
and pleasing appearance. 








To insure that no spot on the base metal 
goes unprotected, Continental Chain Link 
fence is carefully galvanized after weav- 
ing. Below: Trained crews erect Conti- 
nental fence, or fence engineers can direct 
local workmen. 
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War requirements now take the full pro- 
duction of Continental Chain Link fence. 
To help you plan fence installations for 
completion after the war, Continental 
offers you a free 48-page fence manual. 
Remember, only Continental fence is 
made of KONIK* steel and has 14 ad- 
vanced features of construction. 

* (War needs now restrict the use of copper, nickel 


and chromium in KONIK steel.) 


Continental Steel Corporation 


Kokomo, Indiana 
Plants at Canton, Kokomo, Indianapolis 
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That seat action closet 


SAVES WATER and 
IMPROVES SANITATION 





























weet superintendents and administrators are 
vitally interested in operating costs and in better 
sanitation. Here is a closet designed to save water, re- 
duce maintenance and to provide a positive flushing 
action after use. Ideally suited for replacement. 

The Santon closet, equipped with the Modern-Kelly 
seat-action valve, is ideal for school installation. Simple The Santon closet with the Modern-Kelly seat-action valve can 
in operation, sturdy in construction, it flushes auto- be had with concealed tank or exposed tank as illustrated. It 
will operate on any pressure from 30 to 60 pounds, on about half 
4 , ge the water required by an ordinary open tank manually operated 
is needed—a 12" supply line giving enough water for a closet. A single moving part means greater simplicity and low 


thorough flush. Only 234 gallons are required at the maintenance cost. A minimum of critical materials is used 
7 in its construction. 





matically every time the closet is used. No special piping 


” 


minimum requirement of 30 pounds pressure compared 

with 4 gallons required by an ordinary open tank closet. 
Your plumbing contractor can furnish the Santon * 

closet for your school toilet rooms. Call him or phone 

the nearest Crane Branch for further information. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
VALVES* FITTINGS* PIPE 
PLUMBING*HEATING* PUMPS 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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ox Hole ox the Front of Human Minds 


YOUR LIBRARY! 


More than ever before, this is a war of human 
minds. Control of human thought by ruthless propa- 
ganda started it. And those men and women in your 
library today—the readers and borrowers of books on 
the useful arts and sciences, or of government pam- 
phlets on rationing, morale, civil defense—they’re 
fighting it as surely as the men at training camps or in the field. 






















Those others, too—readers of biography, history, religion, philosophy 
and psychology! They’re training for battles to come . . . for the clash 
of ideas over treaties and reconstruction . . . for a better understanding 
of ourselves and our enemies in a world at peace. 


That’s why we say libraries are ‘‘fox holes on the front of human 
minds’’—our chief defense against enemy attempts to outdo us in 
technology, production and ideas. We at Gaylords’ are proud to 
serve libraries . . . to make them more convenient, appealing and 
business-like. Y | 
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GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. Established 1896 niLOlG 410), aval a 
ORIGINATORS AND MAKERS OF BETTER LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 


Sts Time Again To RECONDITION 








FOR BETTER RESULTS... 
Hillyard Hi-Quality Treatments 
and Maintenance Products! 





% Hillyards have treatments for every type sur- 
face, maintenance products, disinfectants and sani- 
tation supplies for every school need from the 
foundation to the roof top. Hillyard’s Hi-Quality line 
of Products do their work efficiently and economi- 
cally. 


% Hillyard Sanitation and Maintenance Engineers 
can help effectively with ideas and suggestions that 
will improve your building maintenance .. . be it 
floors, walls, roofs, pools, disinfectants, sanitation or 
boiler room .. . inside or outside the building, 
Hillyards Hi-Quality Products mean economical oper- 
ation. 


* Hillyards Calk 
ing Compound ERVA; 

will save fuel, 33 7, 
used around win- © 
dows, doors and y 
on walls... and J 
by using Hill- , 
yards’ Boiler » 
Compound your 
heating plant wil’ Pp 
give more heat THe NP 
with less fuel. 








* Call or wire us 
for a Hillyard 
“ Engineer, there ir 
* one in your local- 
* ity, his advice 
and recommenda 
tions are of 
course free! 








..bistRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO...ST. JOSEPH, MO... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES.. 
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Teachers Not Frozen to Jobs 


Question: When is the War Manpower 
Commission going to recognize the fact that 
we shall soon have to close schools for lack of 


teachers?—C.M.T., Neb. 

Answer: The War Manpower Com- 
mission is aware that a great many schools 
have closed and that other schools will 
be forced to close unless something can 
be done to increase the supply of teachers. 
W.M.C. is, however, without authority 
to compel teachers to remain in their jobs 
unless a regular freezing order is issued. 
The teachers themselves have opposed 
such a freezing order because the princi- 
pal reason for their changing from teach- 
ing to some other line of work is the low 
salaries customarily paid to teachers. 

Two federal measures are under con- 
sideration to relieve the situation. One 
is a bill now before Congress to appropri- 
ate $200,000,000 to help states raise the 
salaries of teachers. The other is a pro- 
posal now before the War Manpower 
Commission to provide aid to stimulate 
a program of teacher training. This pro- 
gram involves both student and institu- 
tional aid. 

What the fate will be of either or both 
of these efforts to relieve the situation 
through federal channels is problematical. 
Education has always been regarded 
as primarily a state and local function. 
Are not the state and local agencies now 
in a position to do a great deal about this 
problem if they become sufficiently con- 
cerned with it?-—W.W. Cuarters, Office 
for Emergency Management, War Man- 
power Commission. 


Degrees Aren't Everything 

Question: In spite of the fact that Kansas 
desperately needs some new school laws, | 
am wondering if laws recently enacted have 
not already reached the point of diminishing 
returns in light of the fact that a school board 
member with a fourth grade education is 
permitted to interfere with the proper running 
of a school as measured by the education 
that is required of an administrator in securing 
the Kansas administrative certificate.—W.L.B., 
Kan. (P.S. I'll be glad to furnish some il- 
lustrations.) 

Answer: The American legal theory 
places emphasis for office holding on 
citizenship and character, at least to the 
extent of being free from jail sentence, 
and the responsibility for the selection of 
office holders on the people. There is no 
high correlation between formal educa- 
tion, social intelligence and social con- 
science. Some of the best school board 


members are the most poorly educated in 
a technical sense. Some of the worst have 
been university graduates and retired 
teachers long past middle age. 

You place too high a premium on 
technical qualifications. The holding of 
a degree and certificate is :pso facto no 
guarantee of ability to use it intelligently. 
Instead of assuming that the educator 
has superior wisdom, why not drop aca- 
demic pride and study the situation care- 
fully? The chances are good that you 
merely have an “executive member” or 
“born leader” on your hands. There’s 
at least one in every community. What 
makes him strong? How is he capable 
of maintaining this power? Why does 
the community elect him? 

If you knew these answers you would 
have the secret of control. He probably 
needs careful cultivation and even more 
careful education by his board colleagues 
and by you to the responsibilities of his 
position. —A. B. M. 


Pouring Concrete 


Question: We have just about completed 
a new grade school building and our most 
difficult problem has been to prevent thin 
slabs of concrete from checking and cracking. 
We have more of this concrete to pour and 
would like to know how we can do it without 
getting these cracks and checks. Two hallways 
will be poured this summer. The coats of 
concrete will be two inches thick and poured 
on a rough concrete floor. What do you 
suggest?—A.T.S., Colo. 

Answer: Checking and cracking are 
caused by shrinkage that results from 
the drying of the concrete, particularly 
the early drying of the surface while the 
material underneath is wet. The rough 
slab should be cleaned thoroughly, then 
saturated with water allowing it to soak 
in. The following day sprinkle the slab 
lightly. Then broom into the surface a 
mixture of cement and water mixed to 
the consistency of paint. Follow this 
immediately with the new concrete. 

The mix for the top should be 1 part 
cement, 1 part well-graded sand and 
from 1% to 2 parts coarse aggregate 
graded from % to 4 inch. This mix- 
ture should be placed as stiff as possible, 
a power float being used, preferably. 
Troweling should be done when no water 
or excess mortar is brought to the sur- 
face. 

The floor should then be cured by 
being kept moist for a week. A heavy 
waterproof paper placed as soon as pos- 


sible without marring the surface is a 
good way to cure; it also protects the 
concrete from damage.—C. D. Franks. 


Increased School Funds Needed 


Question: Please advise as to how the 
school men of Ohio can get the governor 
and the state legislature to provide more 
funds for the operation of the schools.— 


D.B.R., Ohio. 

Answer: The governor and legislature 
have been familiarized with the needs of 
the schools from many sources. It now 
appears that a slight increase in funds 
may be available, although that will be 
conditioned partly by what the governor 
considers advisable in the light of his 
efforts to build up a surplus to enhance 
his reputation for the presidency. In the 
main, rural legislators rather than city 
representatives and the governor are 
blocking any appreciable increase in 
school funds for Ohio. Our best sug- 
gestion is to have parent-teacher groups 
and other individuals in the community 
write directly to the governor or to their 
representatives—Paut A. Remus. 


Surfacing the Playground 

Question: Last fall the board authorized me 
to get bids for an all-weather surface covering 
to put on our grade school grounds. We ac- 
cepted one of three bids for asphalt, but be- 
fore work started the government froze 
materials. What suitable playground surface 
can be used for this purpose? Cars are some- 
times parked on the school grounds and we 
wish a surface that is flexible enough for chil- 
dren to play on and will stand a certain amount 
of wear from passenger cars.—E.A.S., Mo. 

Answer: Since asphalt is not available 
it might be desirable to plan a surface 
that could be converted into one of the 
asphalt type. This school seems to be in 
an area where round river sand is avail- 
able. It is also in an area where graded 
creek or river gravel is available. 

One method would be to lay down a 
bed of crushed stone and cover it with 
river sand. A cheaper method would be 
to cover the surface with screened graded 
river gravel of 4 to % inch size. The 
first method would provide a better base 
for the asphalt to be added later but the 
second method would probably cause less 
tracking of sand into the building. It 
would be possible to treat this soil with 
some soil stabilization process, such as 
oil, though such methods have not 
proved particularly desirable in the area. 


—N. E. VILes. 


Removing Ink Stains 

Question: What is the best solution for use in 
removing ink stains from terrazzo?—D.L.W., 
Mich. 

Answer: The efficacy of removers de- 
pends in a measure upon the character 
of the terrazzo. If material is porous or 
poorly finished, spots are difficult to re- 
move. Only recently large ink spots on 
a poor, worn surface were successfully 
removed with ammonium-phosphoric 
acid solutions—H. W. Scumuvr. 
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for children is 


for school equipment 


During this summer vacation, more than ever before, school equipment should be carefully 

serviced. We urgently recommend NOW asthe opportune time to make a complete in- 
spection of your Herman Nelson Unit Ventilators. Check the following items so that these 
quality units will be ready for another season of efficient and economical operation: 


1 Clean all Unit Ventilators, both inside and outside. 2 If filters are used, see that they 
are clean and properly charged with oil. 3 Check and see that all dampers work freely 
and close tightly. 4 Clean all fans and fan housings and see that the fans turn freely. Drop 
the split fan housings and clean the fan blades and the interior. 5 Clean the motors, dry 
and properly oil. 6 Oil the end bearing which is the bearing on the shaft opposite the 
motor bearing. 7 Check to see that cabinets are tightly closed and locked. 8 Inspect 
each Unit Ventilator thoroughly to see that it runs properly and 
that it operates an all three speeds by turning on the three-speed 
switch in the end compartment. 9 If building is equipped with 
thermostatic temperature regulation, check its operation in ac- 
cordance with the manufacturer's instructions. 10 Check 
operating instructions which are listed on the Operating 
Instruction Card furnished with each unit, and if you 
find any expert service is required, communicate with 
The Herman Nelson Corporation, Moline, Illinois. 






Herman Nelson 
Unit Ventilator 





PTHE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of Quality Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Products 
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for victory, day after day, in many, 
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many ways. 


CONSERV ES 


the lives of the vital cars and trucks which 
are serving industry—serving agriculture 


— serving all America. 





PRESERVES 


the great motorized transportation system 
which is helping America to win the war. 





See him for 
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* *& * BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS xk * * 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Open With Ceremony 


HE annual fall opening of the public schools pro- 

vides an excellent opportunity for their interpreta- 
tion to the American people. Early plans may be laid 
for making this occasion significant through dramatiza- 
tion of the meaning of public education to the con- 
tinuation and improvement of our democracy. Parades, 
tableaux and pageants offer unusual opportunity for 
impressing the importance of opening on the con- 
sciousness of parents as well as children. Cooperative 
possibilities between community, parents and the 
teaching profession should not be overlooked. Signifi- 
cant opening as well as closing exercises are demanded 
during this period of grave crisis. 


Professional Opportunity 


URRENT technical shortages in teaching, oper- 

ating and clerical personnel within our public 
schools place a strong responsibility on, and offer un- 
usual leadership opportunity to, the teaching profes- 
sion as organized within the states. 

These technical shortages are due not so much to a 
scarcity of competent teachers as to the lag in salary 
adjustments in competition with attractive war indus- 
try wages and in overcoming the 20 per cent decline 
in purchasing power since 1940. The war reservoir of 
reserve teachers includes the younger women who were 
automatically forced out of service by the act of mar- 
riage during the depression decade. 

State professional organizations may develop a reser- 
voir of available teachers by extending their placement 
service activities and urging married teachers to return 
to service for the emergency on a half-day or a full-day 
basis. Many of these former teachers appear to be will- 
ing to teach half a day but haven’t the time or staying 
power to work full time and also run their households. 

Institutional placement bureaus, as a rule, are inter- 
ested primarily in obtaining positions for current 
graduates and, in most instances, have not kept track 
of older teachers. The location of the better qualified 
out-of-service teachers may be easily determined through 
examination of retirement and membership rolls and 
through personal knowledge within each community. 

A second responsibility is to prevent the serious 
lowering of professional teaching qualifications during 
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the emergency. In many states, particularly those oper- 
ating under the district system, ungraded school boards 
are exploiting current conditions as a specific means 
for maintaining prewar salaries by deliberately seeking 
cheaper teachers with lower qualifications. So far as 
actual evidence is available, there is as yet no need for 
lowering teacher qualifications if reasonable salary ad- 
justments are made. 

Working for structural and administrative reforms 
is a strong third responsibility. These 26 district-sys- 
tem states and the South present the worst educational 
conditions. The 8 per cent of teachers paid less than 
$600 a year and the 40 per cent receiving less than 
$1200 are at the lower end of the scale in terms of pro- 
fessional training, which ranges generally from gradua- 
tion from a submarginal secondary school to less than 
two years of professional work beyond the twelfth 
grade. These conditions are maintained by intrenched 
economic interests in submarginal school districts. 
Improvement can come only as these frontier ungraded 
districts are reorganized into economically competent 
school communities. Sentimentally pouring more 
money into these districts will retard rather than ad- 
vance the improvement of service. 


Democratic Trends 


HEALTHY trend in the direction of a more 

democratic organization and operation of the 
executive activity has been noticeable during the past 
academic year. The greatest increase in numbers has 
occurred in cities between 25,000 and 100,000 popula- 
tion, although there has also been some change in large 
centers. An increasing number of boards of education 
have recognized the desirability of creating means 
whereby professional and nonprofessional executive 
employes might have opportunity to express their 
needs, present their views on contemplated policies and 
in general act in an advisory capacity to the board of 
education. 

A few centers have gone further and recognized the 
unity of the executive activity and provided means 
whereby custodial and clerical personnel might also 
feel free to make known their needs without fear of 
executive reprisal. The trend toward establishment of 
these personnel advisory committees indicates recogni- 
tion of the need for more democratic organization of 








the executive activity and the gradual passing of the 
superintendency into its third developmental phase, 
that of coordinator instead of manager. The rapidity 
with which this tendency will grow depends on the 
degree of cooperative capacity and administrative 
sagacity displayed by these professional advisory groups. 


The British Dream 


Ro many generations equality of educational op- 
portunity has remained the great American dream. 
Layman and educator have talked a lot about it in 
public but have too frequently questioned its feasibil- 
ity in practice. When the educator did attempt to 
formulate a program of action it generally ended by 
becoming a tax relief or tax equalization formula rather 
than a provision for equality of opportunity for the in- 
dividual. 

One of the striking features of postwar planning in 
Great Britain has been the increasing and _ steadily 
growing emphasis on the need for equalization of edu- 
caticnal opportunity in the postwar years. The Bishop 
of Canterbury started the discussion several years back. 
The idea of every British child having a fair chance 
at schooling in accord with his ability caught the 
British imagination and soon even Tory members of 
the government occasionally included references to the 
idea in their speeches. 

Most significant of all were the statements of Prime 
Minister “Winston Churchill in his 1943 Spring Day 
talk. He brought Canterbury’s idea nearer to imple- 
mentation by stating that the government would pro- 
vide opportunity for those whose education had been 
interfered with by the war, that education must become 
a popular instead of merely a class interest, that oppor- 
tunity must be given for general as well as specialized 
and technical education. 

Russia has already taken strong steps to provide more 
complete equality of educational opportunity. Uni- 
versal education is everywhere recognized as one of the 
foundation stones of democracy. Unless these United 
States provide more action and less talk, the American 
people may find themselves in the rear instead of the 
front of the procession. Equality of individual educa- 
tional opportunity in accord with capacity is not a 
luxury dream slogan but a stern necessity of the post- 
war period. The people cannot afford the possibility 
of social loss accruing from neglect of education. 


Twenty-Four Hour Care 


UBLIC school authorities need to distinguish care- 

fully between preprimary (nursery school) educa- 
tion and pressing current problems involved in the care 
of children of working mothers. The first is currently 
an experimental venture of an exploratory nature in 
pushing elementary school age downward. The second 
is primarily a sociological problem created by ill-advised 
employment of women with children under 14. 
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Our earlier expressed opinions concerning the inad- 
visability of employing mothers with young children 
have not changed. The practice is extremely dangerous 
to the future of the nation. Regardless of this fact, 
efforts to bring the younger married women into in- 
dustry are steadily increasing. It is, therefore, necessary 
to consider the actualities of an existing condition. 

War plants are operating twenty-four hours a day. 
As the proportion of women in industry increases, 
women will be working on all three shifts. There is 
already a strong trend toward the use of women on 
the night shifts. Ultimately, the child care problem will 
mean providing round-the-clock care. Schools are not 
equipped to render this service and should consider 
the implications of accepting this heavy responsibility. 

Extended provision for child care requires facilities 
for rest, eating and recreation. It requires the services 
of nurses and physicians. Unless the school plant can 
be greatly extended and extra provision made for essen- 
tial personnel, much danger is involved. Teachers are 
becoming scarce for essential instructional demands. 
Even if they were available, relatively few teachers are 
competent to direct child care programs of this type. 

There are two possible solutions. Child care units 
might be established within our large war plants where 
first-aid and medical personnel and provisions for 
feeding are available or they can be decentralized 
within the neighborhood under the direction of com- 
munity social agencies. Each community should give 
consideration to the choice of methods and solve the 
problem in the manner most satisfactory to the condi- 
tions existing within its own limits. 


Fighting and Voting 


N DECEMBER 1942 the Congress passed legislation 
I inducting 18 and 19 year old boys into the armed 
forces of the United States. This action immediately 
raised the question that aroused considerable discussion 
during the depression years, namely, the desirability of 
lowering the age of citizenship and the right to vote 
from 21 to 18 years. 

The depression discussion hinged to some extent on 
the decline of population growth and the need for 
voting balance between the older and younger age 
groups. The movement to lower the voting age re- 
ceived considerable support from upper bracket youth 
and younger citizens. Opposition came from the middle 
and older age groups. 

Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan brought 
past and current views into position for action by intro- 
ducing a joint resolution into the United States Senate 
(S. J. Res. 7) on Jan. 7, 1943, that proposed an amend- 
ment to the constitution extending the right to vote to 
citizens 18 years of age or older. The two brief sec- 
tions embodying this proposal are: 

Section 1. The right of citizens of the United States, 
who are 18 years of age or older, to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or by any 
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state on account of age. The Congress shall have power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

Section 2. This article shall be inoperative unless it 
shall have been ratified as an amendment to the Con- 
stitution by the legislatures of three fourths of the sev- 
eral states within seven years from date of its submis- 
sion to the states by the Congress. 

There is considerable merit in the Vandenberg pro- 
posal. There is no magic about age 21. Determination 
of citizenship has varied in time and place. Any legal 
decision concerning voting is necessarily an arbitrary 
one. It might be pointed out that selection of age 18 
would fit in exceptionally well with current conditions. 
The average boy or girl is completing high school in 
that year and can pass directly from active training to 
practice in citizenship, whereas a lapse of three years 
between theory and practice may account for certain 
indifferences. 

Finally, if young men and women are sufficiently 
mature to serve their country in the armed forces at 
age 18, they are mature enough to exercise a voice in 
their country’s management. This amendment deserves 
careful consideration and an informed public opinion 
is rapidly developing concerning its value. In 1939 a 
national opinion poll indicated only 17 per cent as 
favoring the lowering of voting age to 18 years. In 
March 1943 a total of 42 per cent sampled was in 
favor with a majority of 52 per cent still opposed. 


Juvenile Crime 


HE recently published crime report for 1942 and 

preceding years by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation shows some interesting, if not too startling, 
tendencies. Offenses against property in the four classi- 
fications of robbery, burglary, larceny and auto thefts 
decreased from 13.2 to 2.9 per cent for these several 
categories over the average for 1931-41. In contrast, 
offenses against the person showed a uniform increase 
with rape (11.2 per cent), aggravated assault (7.6 per 
cent), murder (1.6 per cent) and negligent man- 
slaughter (1.3 per cent) higher than the average for 
the two preceding years. 

Arrests of persons under 21 years of age also showed 
an alarming increase among the females (55.7 per cent) 
and a noticeable decrease among the males (10.0 per 
cent). Female arrest for prostitution increased 64.8 per 
cent and more than doubled for other sex offenses. 
The decline among the male offenders under 21 years 
of age is not as great as might have been anticipated 
with the large number of young men being drained 
into the Army. 

The increase of young women offenders is of tre- 
mendous significance and cannot be passed over lightly. 
It reflects the emotional effect of the war on social 
convention through weakening of the home, church 
and school influence. If we are to avoid social prob- 
lems of unusual magnitude, more attention must be 
given to maintaining the home and keeping the ad- 
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olescents in school during this critical period. Educa- 
tion becomes even more the first line of internal defense 
for the protection and improvement of our democracy. 


Ownership Has Advantages 


HE value of school district bus ownership as op- 

posed to rentals and private individual contracts 
has never been better illustrated than during the cur- 
rent emergency. Some private contractors have been 
unable to resist an increase of 1200 per cent in their 
earnings by jumping their contract or making a 500 
per cent capital increase by selling old buses at exorbi- 
tant figures. These diversions have resulted in a loss 
of from 200 to 500 school buses per state since the 
first of the year. The only reason many school dis- 
tricts are still operating is owing to the Eastman order, 
freezing school buses and common carriers in their 
current use. 


War-Time Commencements 
OMMENCEMENTS are changing. May and 


June will probably see the last of the formalized 
and somewhat stilted graduation exercises in our sec- 
ondary schools. Colleges and universities will also be 
affected. This is probably the last year for the duration 
of the war in which complete commencements are 
possible. 

Efforts to streamline the graduation period through 
greater simplicity and less individual and institutional 
expenditure are to be applauded. Some districts are 
planning to use their funds for more important instruc- 
tional purposes and to advocate that individual ex- 
penditures should be devoted to the war effort. A 
simple, dignified service with no expensive trimmings 
and extrinsic fanfare is in keeping with the great 
seriousness of the times and may enhance rather than 
detract from the value of the occasion. 


The Times’ Test 


HE New York Times’ history test has received 

much more attention than it deserves. The 
results indicated that those tested either did not 
know the answers or “played horse” with the testers 
as is so frequently the case with American students 
when “credit” is not involved. The test was certainly 
no criterion of a really deep knowledge of American 
history and none at all of an understanding of the 
processes of democracy. At least one question was 
worded incorrectly. The results merely indicated 
that the students did not know or care about that 
particular test. Appraisal: Extensive and inexpensive 
“viewing with alarm” publicity for the New York 
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Teaching Experiments in 






BETTER LIVING 


This postwar project could start 
today and would call into service 
graduate schools, kindergartens and 
the various units that lie between 





Absorbed in his textbook, this Kentucky boy reads not about life with the 
Eskimos but about what to eat and do to be healthy and happy at home. 





ALFRED P. SLOAN 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


OLLECTIVELY, we have in 
America a wealth of knowledge 
about scientific and economical liv- 
ing. Our research institutes and our 
universities could obtain much more. 
We need the aid of the schools in 
getting the facts over quickly and 
accurately to the mass of the people. 
Isn’t this, then, a project for a bet- 
ter postwar America on which our 
whole educational system, from kin- 
de:garten through graduate schools, 
might focus now? 

The graduate schools in each re- 
gion could do the research. With a 
new eye to the subsistence needs of 
the low income home, they could 
each examine the resources of their 
own regions. They could find out, 
for example, what kinds of vege- 
tables, fruits, nuts, what edible weeds, 
even, might most easily and inex- 
pensively be cultivated and canned 
for home use by the families with 
little land and less money. 

Schools of architecture and of engi- 
neering might for the first time set 
their magnificent facilities to work 
not alone on buildings for industry 
and government and homes for the 
well-to-do. They might design efh- 
cient houses that the poor man might 
build for himself out of the wood 
and stone and sand in his own back 
lot. 

Colleges of education might help 
translate these findings into simple, 
attractive textbooks for local schools. 
They could begin to show their stu- 
dent teachers that teaching children 
good and practical ways of living is 
as much their job as teaching good 
and practical ways of reading and 
spelling. 

Finally, the public schools could 
put this kind of teaching into use. 
The youngest children could learn 
simple facts of gardening, diet and 
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LUNCH, OLD STYLE 
the care of houses and clothing. 
Through all the grades there might 
be a constantly expanding study of 
this sort of applied economics with 
as much activity as possible in the 
way of building, gardening, cooking 
and sewing. 

Wouldn’t such a program bring a 
new and much needed cooperation 
and understanding between univer- 
sity and grade school, between town 
and gown, between Johnny trying 
to raise chickens and the absent- 
minded professor whose researches 
help him do it correctly? The uni- 
versities might be stirred from their 
academic contemplation. The schools 
might gain immediate benefits from 
university research dealing directly 
with the life of the people. 

Layman though I am, I am not 
speaking entirely from theory. I 
know such cooperation can be had. 
Such applied economics teaching can 
be given in the public schools and 
children do enjoy it and profit from 
it. There is evidence that they tell 
their mothers and fathers about it 
and put it to use in their own homes. 
Meanwhile, their reading, writing 
and arithmetic do not suffer but 
actually improve as they use special 
readers and language and arithmetic 
books written by local teachers to 
help them better their home condi- 
tions. 

This type of teaching and univer- 
sity cooperation has been tried out 
now for several years under the most 
unpromising circumstances in three 
remote rural areas of this country. 

In a southern hill region many one 
room schools are mere shacks set in 
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the midst of the forest and accessible 
only by woodland paths or the dry 
beds of creeks. For lack of funds 
and transportation, school keeps only 
from July through January. Young- 
sters who trudge to it through bram- 
ble and brier come from two and 
three room farm homes where the 
total income for a family of eight 
or nine averages $400 a year. 

On these remote homes the mod- 
ern world has scarcely impinged. 
There are few radios and automo- 
biles, practically no magazines, news- 
papers, waterpipes, plumbing and 
electricity. Few glimmers of modern 
dietetic knowledge have penetrated. 
For breakfast and supper these chil- 
dren eat mainly pork, potatoes, bis- 
cuits and black coffee. School lunches 
are the leftovers from breakfast 
tucked into a pail or a paper bag. 

These youngsters live on spreading 
acres in some of the loveliest country 
in the world. Yet their hillside farms, 
innocent of crop rotation, are planted 
only to corn. A few families have 


Homespun textbooks and a custom-built 


curriculum keep these schools practical 






cows or chickens and these struggle 
along half starved. There are some 
goats which, with a little care, could 
forage nicely on the hills but the 
people do not raise them for their 
milk or even know its value. Kitchen 
gardens are sparse; vegetables are 
infrequently canned and, when they 
are, there is often no space where 
they can be stored without freezing. 

So, in the midst of a potential 
paradise, these children live with 
blackened stumps for teeth, with 
faulty hearts, lungs and eyes and, 
too frequently, with rickets, pellagra 
and dysentery. In their reading and 
arithmetic lessons they learn about 
pleasant faraway things, such as 
stamp collecting, Eskimo life and 
how to figure interest on notes. But 
there is little about what they them- 
selves should eat to be healthy and 
happy in their own homes. 

In many of these schools all that is 
being changed. There are dozens of 
new reading and language books 
even for the youngest, telling about 
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children leading a pleasanter and 
richer life on farms like theirs—about 
planting and cultivating a garden, 
about canning vegetables and fruits 
and raising goats for milk. These 
are custom-made books in a sense, 
for they were written and illustrated 
by some of the children’s own teach- 
ers with the direction and advice of 
educational experts at the University 
of Kentucky. Every word is planned 
to help these youngsters better their 
own lives in their own regions. 

The children love these books. 
They look forward to the new ones 
almost as eagerly as to a new comic 
strip or a continued story. With their 
teachers’ help they often practice 
what the books teach: raising and 
canning vegetables, cooking hot 
lunches on the schoolhouse stove 
and sometimes keeping a goat. 


There is an even more spectacular 
case of university-grade school co- 
operation on a problem of better liv- 
ing. On the sandy stretches of north- 
ern Florida, where generation after 
generation of people afflicted with 
hookworm and malaria have built 
and dwelt in ill-planned, insanitary 
shacks, something new is happening. 

A graduate school of engineering 
at the University of Florida has 
begun to study the freely available 
building materials of the region and 
a graduate school of architecture is 
designing efficient, sanitary small 
houses. A man might build one of 
these homes for himself from avail- 
able materials at a cost of not more 
than $200 or $300. 

University education courses are 
helping certain teachers in the rural 
schools translate these plans and 





Teachers STICK at Council Bluffs 


Cc. L. CRAWFORD 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 


EACHERS in the school sys- 

tem of Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
who are on the pay roll for the en- 
tire school year of 1943-44 are to 
receive cost-of-living increments and 
bonuses of $300 each above the base 
pay scale. All other school employes 
will receive like treatment. 

The Council Bluffs board of educa- 
tion was one of the first in Iowa to 
recognize the need for adjusting the 
pay of school employes as living 
costs began to mount. This recogni- 
tion was reflected in a flat 5 per cent 
increase voted to all employes at the 
December 1941 board meeting. The 
5 per cent increase over base pay be- 
came effective Feb. 1, 1942, and con- 
tinued during the year 1942-43. 

For the school year 1943-44, all 
regular salary schedule increments 
first will be added. A separate cost- 
of-living check of $20 a calendar 
month will then be given to all em- 
ployes during each month of the 
year over and above their base pay. 
Additional bonuses of $30 will be 
given each employe at Christmas 
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time and again at the end of their 
employment year if they have re- 
mained on the pay roll. 

The Christmas and year-end 
bonuses might be termed incentive 
rather than cost-of-living bonuses 
since they are added inducements 
for teachers to remain throughout 
the school year rather than to leave 
for better paid positions elsewhere. 
The incentive bonus replaces a $50 
release clause in effect last year. 

Sick leave benefits have also been 
increased by being made cumulative. 
Formerly all employes were allowed 
five days’ leave per year without loss 
of pay. For the coming school year 
this becomes cumulative up to thirty 
days for teachers and forty-two days 
for twelve month employes. 

At the same time, the base yearly 
leave for twelve month employes was 
raised from five to seven days, thus 
making it possible for either a 
teacher or a twelve month employe 
to build up his maximum accumu- 
lated leave by the beginning of his 
sixth employment year. 








other advice on home sanitation into 
ABC terms in new school readers. 
An industrial arts specialist is show- 
ing boys and girls in a number of 
schools how to build simple struc- 
tures and furniture. 

Gradually a new realization of a 
better way of life is coming to a 
people whose habits have heretofore 
been unchanged for centuries. The 
university is turning its stores of 
knowledge to the practical use of its 
poorest neighbors. 

Similarly, in the snow-covered re- 
gions of northern New England ex- 
perts at the University of Vermont 
are helping country school teachers 
show their pupils how to keep 
warmly clad at low cost. Together 
with the three R’s, boys in some 
schools are learning to repair their 
families’ shoes. Other children bring 
outmoded adult garments to school 
for advice and help in cutting them 
down and remaking them on the 
classroom sewing machine. 

All of these experiments, sponsored 
by the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, 
serve to confirm my belief in the 
latent initiative of our youth. 

Recently it has been heartening to 
have the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, representing 187 
leading teacher training institutions 
from coast to coast, take official cog- 
nizance of these applied economics 
experiments. This year the associa- 
tion will make a special study of this 
new sort of education. Five colleges 
in various parts of the country—New 
Hampshire, Texas, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan and Virginia—will do the 
laboratory work. 


Linked With Community 


A faculty member from each will 
visit all three Sloan experiments and 
study the ninety-odd school books 
they have prepared. Then he will 
survey the economic, social and edu- 
cational needs of the community that 
his own college serves. Finally, he 
will try to determine how the cur- 
riculums in his college’s practice 
schools may be better adapted to 
needs and the surrounding commu- 
nity helped to a more efficient way 
of life. 

Should the teachers’ colleges of the 
nation ultimately inspire their stu- 
dents to this new rdle in teaching 
children how to live, we should be 
far on our way toward that well-fed, 
well-clad, well-housed nation to 
which we all look forward. 
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A but definite change 
in the function of the superin- 
tendent of schools has taken place in 
the last two decades. This evolution 
was clearly evident in 26 case studies 
recently made in the Great Lakes 
region.* 

One cannot generalize too broadly 
upon the findings; nevertheless, they 
should be of value to every indi- 
vidual interested in admin- 
istration. 

The purpose of the study was to 
discover the actual methods of opera- 
tion of the superintendents in the 
administration of the schools. Ma- 
terial was obtained from personal 
interviews with the superintendents, 
board members, school employes and 
representatives of social and eco- 
nomic groups in the communities. A 
study of all objective material re- 
lated to the administration of the 
schools was also made. 


Survey Covers 26 Cities 


schoc | 


Superintendents were selected on 
the basis of professional status and 
their apparently successful adminis- 
tration of schools in their communi- 
ties. The data collected showed that 
there was remarkable agreement in 
the methods employed by both 
boards of education and superintend- 
ents in the smallest and largest sys- 
tems. Differences were of degree 
and not of principle. 

Nearly all the social, economic and 
cultural conditions in the region 
were represented. The 26 cities 
ranged in population from 1000 to 
more than 200,000. One city was ad- 
jacent to a large metropolitan center 
and another was 30 miles from the 
nearest city or village of any size. 
Communities in which serious con- 
flicts existed between capital and 
labor were included. The school sys- 
tems selected gave opportunity for 
every type of administrative problem 
to arise. 





*Vredevoe, L. E.: A Study of the Theory 
and Practice of Public School Administration 
in 26 Cities of the Great Lakes Region. A 
dissertation submitted in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy at the University of Michigan, 
January 1942. 
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Meet the Chief Coordinator 


OUR OLD FRIEND THE SUPERINTENDENT 
APPEARS IN A MORE DEMOCRATIC GUISE 


LAWRENCE E. VREDEVOE 


PRINCIPAL, LAKEWOOD HIGH SCHOOL 
LAKEWOOD, OHIO 


The primary change in practice 
in the large majority of the case 
studies was in the organization and 
functioning of the board of educa- 
tion. Although the study was pri- 
marily concerned with the methods 
employed by the superintendents, it 
was considered important to analyze 
the organization and function of the 
boards since the board determined 
the status of the superintendent of 
schools. 

All 26 boards of education had at 
one time operated on the committee 
system. The committees not only 
made recommendations to board 
members and to superintendent but 
actually carried out administrative 
details. These committees were con- 
cerned with the selection, placement 
and supervision of personnel, the pur- 
chase of supplies, curriculum revision 
and other administrative matters. In 
some instances in which the superin- 
tendent’s recommendations were re- 


corded in the minutes of the board, it 
was discovered that these were made 
upon the specific instruction of the 
board committee. 

Of the 26 boards, 20 still had writ- 
ten provisions for standing commit- 
tees ranging in number from three 
to five. However, in 11 of the 20 
cases the board was functioning as 
a committee of the whole. Since the 
presidents of these boards had failed 
to appoint the committees, this sys- 
tem of organization had been for- 
gotten. Board members interviewed 
in these cities explained that com- 
mittees were not appointed because 
the complete responsibility for the 
executive activity had been placed 
upon the superintendent. These 
boards were functioning as legisla- 
tive, appraisal and policy making 
bodies. Responsibility for execution 
of policies had been given to the 
superintendent. 


Metamorphosis of a Board 


This change in practice from the 
committee system to the committee 
of the whole reflected a change in 
concept as to the purpose of the 
board of education and that of the 
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superintendent. The board was con- 
sidered the local legal body respon- 
sible for establishing and operating 
a school system according to state 
law so that both the state’s educa- 
tional plan and the needs of the local 
community might be satisfied. It was 
a legislative and policy making rather 
than an executive body. 

The board then delegated the re- 
sponsibility for executive activity to 
one person. This person was re- 
sponsible for organizing the entire 
personnel of the schools so that the 
policies of the state and local boards 
of education were carried out. It was 
his duty to provide a technical plan 
that would select, assign, organize 
and coordinate the efforts of all 
agents involved in the execution of 
the policies. He could not person- 
ally execute policies or be expected 
to put them into practice. The re- 
sponsibility for these functions was 
divided among the various agents 





involved. The superintendent’s suc- 
cess, therefore, lay in his ability to 
coordinate personnel and agencies 
into an effective executive activity. 

The evolution of the status of the 
superintendent of schools in these 
communities was influenced by three 
factors, the first of which was the 
increase in the complexities and 
scope of the program of the schools. 
The public schools were no longer 
primarily concerned with preparing 
persons for the church but were 
training children and _ interested 
adults for a wide variety of voca- 
tions and occupations. 

The second factor was the need 
for specialists in the field of teacher 
selection, finance, supervision of 
building and grounds and other 
areas of administraticn. The third 
was a growing realization on the 
part of the general public that the 
purpose of the schools is the instruc- 
tion of the individual and that all 





Orienting NEW PUPILS 


HAROLD R. WEATHERBE 


TEACHER, PETALUMA HIGH SCHOOL, PETALUMA, CALIF. 


OCIAL ADJUSTMENT seems 
to be the main goal in the form- 
ulation of the orientation curriculum. 
In practice, most orientation courses 
consist of dispensing knowledge con- 
cerning the school plant as a whole, 
the school library and the faculty. 
It will be admitted that social ad- 
justment is important. But placing it 
preeminent above many other fac- 
tors, equally important, is short- 
sighted. 

A comprehensive orientation course 
will do much toward preparing stu- 
dents to enter high school or college 
on the right basis. Such a course 
should include the following: 
School plant 
School organization 
Library 
Curriculums 
Student body organization 
Learning process 
Development of personality and 
character 

8. Vocational guidance 

9. Education as a 
process 
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A series of general assemblies for 
all entering students is one way of 
presenting such a program. The pe- 
riod of orientation should be of two 
weeks’ duration at least. Material 
should be presented through lectures 
and a syllabus. Faculty members or 
student counselors should then an- 
swer students’ questions. 

Many teachers claim that such a 
program is a waste of time. How- 
ever, students need to be taught the 
importance of learning and living to 
the fullest mow, so that they may 
benefit in the future. Few students 
realize the importance of a good 
scholastic record for future use. Col- 
leges and universities are extremely 
negligent in this respect. Few col- 
leges offer any kind of orientation 
course. 

The potentialities of orientation 
work in the student’s life and future 
are enormous. But the failure of edu- 
cators to make it a working part of 
the curriculum has left orientation 
back among those other pieces of 
education unrealized. 








other activities and agencies should 
be subordinated to this purpose. 

These factors not only have made 
the various problems of school ad- 
ministration too time consuming and 
intricate for committees of the board 
and lay persons to handle but also 
have made it absurd for anyone 
to conceive that one individual can 
be proficient in all of these varied 
activities. 

It should be pointed out that this 
change in concept and practice by 
the boards of education in delegating 
executive activity as a unit for ad- 
ministration to one individual was 
based on the assumption that this 
individual had also changed his con- 
cept of his function from that of 
chief executive to that of chief co- 
ordinator. 

In one or two cities there was con- 
fusion in the practices of superin- 
tendents who were attempting to op- 
erate part of the time as the chief 
executive and the rest as a chief 
coordinator. The situations in these 
cities revealed that it is as important 
for the superintendent to be ready 
and able to function as chief co- 
ordinator of the executive activity as 
it is to have that activity delegated 
as a unit by the board. It was diff- 
cult for some superintendents to rec- 
ognize that school administration de- 
mands the cooperative efforts of 
specialists trained in this phase of the 
work, 

Recognition of the superintendent 
as coordinator of the executive activ- 
ity thus makes successful school 
administration depend upon the su- 
perintendent’s ability to coordinate. 
Executive activity, under such a sys- 
tem, becomes a cooperative enterprise 
of many individuals. The older con- 
cept that holds the superintendent as 
the master mind which has cornered 
all the best ideas of administration, 
the most creative suggestions and 
the most effective and helpful technic 
of supervision is disappearing. In its 
place we find the newer concept of 
the superintendent as a coordinator 
of the administration activity which 
is a cooperative enterprise. 

This study reveals that the “co- 
ordinator” concept of school admin- 
istration is already being applied in 
practice. However, with this real- 
ization comes the demand for a 
change in the administrative tech- 
nics and personal qualifications of 
the individual who serves as the chief 
coordinator. 
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EACH MONTH A QUESTIONNAIRE IS MAILED TO 
500 REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
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What About War Nursertes? 


HE problem of day care for 

the children of working mothers 

is of national concern and school ad- 

ministrators have not hesitated to 

speak their minds on the subject. 

The second questionnaire in The 

Nartion’s ScHoots’ Opinion Poll was 

sent to 480 of the country’s admin- 

istrators picked at random. To date 
the return has been 41 per cent. 

In answer to the query, “Who 
should assume responsibility for ad- 
ministering a program of day care 
for children of working mothers?” 
opinion varied sharply. However, the 
finger was pointed first at welfare or 
social agencies, next at the school 
and third at industry. A few men 
would divide the responsibility. 

The question of who should pay 
brought vigorous response. Surpris- 
ingly, 34 per cent think the whole 
burden should be borne by the chil- 
dren’s parents. Almost an equal 
number would have these projects 
financed jointly. That the federal 
government should bear the whole 
cost is the opinion of 224 per cent of 
administrators reporting. Only 9 per 
cent expect industry to assume the 
financial end of the program. 

Space on the questionnaire was 
left for individual comments. 

From a “Hoosier”: “Many moth- 
ers are shunning the responsibility of 
care of children to get more dollars.” 

A Wisconsin man counters with 
the question: “Are these mothers 
working because there aren’t enough 
single or childless women to do the 
work—or are they working to add 
to the family income?” 
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QUESTION 1 


Who should assume the responsi- 
bility for administering a program 
of day care for children of working 
mothers? 


THE OPINIONS 


Welfare (or Social) Agencies 36%, 
School ..:_... 31 


Industry . 25 
Parents ... mae 
NS SRT APOE 2 
Combined Responsibility of 
School and Welfare.......... 2 
Welfare, School and 
_ ER 2 


Welfare and/or Industry. | 


100%, 
QUESTION 2 


Who should pay for the program 
of child day care? 


THE OPINIONS 


Child's Parents _.................... 34%, 
Federal Government .. 22.5 
Stas wee oe 
State _..... ae 
Comey ...................... | 
No Answer _... es a 
Combined Responsibility of 
Industry and Parents....... : % 
Industry, Parents and 
Federal Government 3 
Parents and Federal 
Government ............. — 
Parents, State and Federal 
Governments _.............. 2 


Community and State... 2 

State and Federal Gov- 
ernments _........... os, “a 

Other combinations 
representing 1|°/, 


le 


100%, 


“There should be a clear under- 
standing that day care centers are 
for the duration only and are not 
to supplant the American home after 
the war,” penned a school man from 
Massachusetts. 

An administrator from the state 
of Washington claims: “Education 
has a real opportunity to do some 
definite preschool training and social 
adjusting of children by assuming 
responsibility for administering such 
a program. However, the school 
should have financial assistance 
through state administering of funds 
from sources other than local com- 
munities.” 

And from an educator in the na- 
tion’s capital: “Since nursery schools 
are designed for working mothers in 
congested areas affected by the war 
industries, communities thus embar- 
rassed by a serious influx of new 
population cannot be expected to 
meet the costs by local taxation.” 

“The school cannot possibly as- 
sume every extra burden, for a sat- 
uration point is finally reached. Our 
budgets are already pressed.” So 
worries a man in South Dakota. 

A Michigan man favors combined 
responsibility. “Parents should pay, 
for this service enables them to earn 
prevailing high wages. Industry, too, 
should pay, for the service allows 
factories an adequate labor supply. 
Knowledge that children are cared 
for makes parents more efficient 
workers. The federal government, 
too, should contribute as care of chil- 
dren is of prime importance in a 
democracy.” 







































Life in a 
Relocation 
Center for 
Japanese 


Americans 


NE YEAR ago the first Jap- 
anese evacuees arrived at a 


sagebrush Inyo 
County, California, now known as 
the Manzanar Relocation Center. 

The first arrivals were volunteers 
who left their homes on the Pacific 
Coast before the forced evacuation 
went into effect. These 83 men and 
women moved in ahead of the fam- 
ilies to prepare kitchens, shelter and 
bare essentials for the coming popu- 
lation. 

Barbed wire, watch towers, search- 
lights and armed guards surround 
this community of 10,000 people of 
Japanese ancestry. Sixty-five per cent 
of the population are American 


covered area in 
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citizens; the others are aliens who 
are not permitted by law to become 
citizens. 

Every institution in this commu- 
nity has pioneered its way into ex- 
istence. Housing construction was 
not completed when the evacuees 
arrived and families moved in while 
carpenters built barracks around 
them. Babies were born before there 
was a hospital. There were marriages 
before there was a church. 

Education could not wait for facili- 
ties and personnel. The spring evacu- 
ation had disrupted the children’s 
school term. When the newly ap- 
pointed superintendent arrived in 
June 1942 she found a summer school 








Democracy Behind 
BARBED WIRE 


GENEVIEVE W. CARTER 


SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION, MANZANAR WAR RELOCATION AREA 


MANZANAR, CALIF. 


organized by the evacuees to provide 
opportunities for completing inter- 
rupted work. 

Educators in Manzanar have been 
called upon to develop an emergency 
educational program to meet the un- 
known characteristics and needs of 
an overnight community. What edu- 
cational philosophy and methods 
are practicable? How can children 
be educated for a democracy when 
their minds are bewildered by the 
sudden uprooting that has brought 
them here? For what kind of life 
shall they prepare? 

There have been many press com- 
ments and suggestions reflecting 
public opinion, urging that all people 
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of Japanese ancestry be sent back to 
Japan. Such proposals emerge more 
from war hysteria than from prac- 
tical or democratic considerations. 
It is possible to plan an educational 
program that will equip these chil- 
dren to reenter American society. 

There are three yardsticks with 
which to measure every activity in 
this school program. Does this ac- 
tivity lead to better adjustment in 
community living? Does it have a 
war-time value? Does it promote 
better assimilation into American 
society? With Army enlistment and 
relocation now possible and with 
Waac enlistment and the draft an- 
ticipated, the vocational program can 
be directed toward preinduction or 
work in essential industries. In addi- 
tion, better assimilation into Ameri- 
can society will require more experi- 
ences in the use of the English 
language and a clearer understand- 
ing and interpretation of American 
concepts and ideals. 

Like other institutions in this new 
community, education developed 
under pioneer conditions. In June 
1942 one corner of a barracks was 
assigned as the superintendent’s of- 
fice. The same barracks housed the 
offices of the pay roll staff, com- 
munity stores and the social wel- 
fare department. There were no in- 
ner walls or ceilings, so the supports 
and rafters were plainly visible. Sun- 
light and clouds of sand and dust 
poured in through knotholes and 
open seams. 

The education department began 
in boom-town fashion, growing in 
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The first in- 


crease in personnel was the arrival 


all directions at once. 


of three credentialed teachers to 
supervise the already organized sum- 
mer-session classes enrolling nearly 
1000 pupils under resident tutors. 

The opening of school always re- 
quires much work and preparation, 
even when there are suitable build- 
ings, a teaching staff, pupils with 
transcripts, a supply of equipment 
and books and a previous curricu- 
lum and philosophy on which to 
build. Manzanar added to the lack 
of all these essentials the problem of 
blending a program to fit the needs 
of children from 212 high schools 
and 148 elementary schools. 

To obtain barracks space for adja- 
cent high school classrooms it was 
necessary to move families and 
crowd them into rooms with other 
families. Elementary classes were 







Left: First graders conduct a 
post office. (Photograph by 
Francis Stewart.) Below: High 
school assembly on the opening 
day, Oct. 5, 1942. There is no 
high school auditorium but na- 
ture provides an amphitheater 
with the Sierras as a backdrop. 
Seated here are 1!350 mn 4 


Opposite Page: Close-up of a 
third grade artist. (Photograph 
by Francis Stewart.) At top: 
Scene from school pageant. 





to be held in open recreation bar- 
racks 100 feet long with no partitions 
between grades. Government pro- 
curement was slow and involved. 

When school opened in October 
there were no chairs, no books, no 
desks and only a few paper supplies. 
There was a general scarcity of 
teachers and the necessity of awaiting 
Civil Service approval of candidates 
did not allow immediate employ- 
ment. School opened with only half 
the necessary number of teachers. 

The elementary schools began. In 
wide open barracks nearly 150 chil- 
dren were gathered in four groups 
on the floor or on small benches 
carried from home. When the class 
at one end of the building would 
begin “God Bless America,” all the 
children would join in. 

Because of the teacher shortage un- 
trained evacuee college graduates 
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were given full room responsibility. 
Credentialed teachers were spread 
over the 11 elementary buildings, 
providing for at least one in each 
building with three or four evacuee 
assistant teachers. Stoves for schools 
were ordered in time but the ship 
ment was interrupted by other pri- 
orities. Consequently, many of the 
classrooms had no heat until De- 
cember. 

The high school had its problems 
with study periods conducted in a 
mess hall having scarcely enough 


seats for half the group. Evacuee 
student teachers carried heavy re- 


sponsibilities here, too, and there was 
a constant turnover. Some classes 
more 
semester. The greatest resourceful- 
ness and flexibility were found in 
the nine nursery centers taught en- 
tirely by evacuee personnel. These 
teachers were ingenious in salvaging 
scraps of lumber and linoleum, writ- 
ing friends for toys and making 
something out of nothing. 

Some educators may say that the 
opening of school should have been 
delayed until there were adequate 
physical improvements, sufficient 
teachers and supplies. The pressure 
from a community of 10,000 people 
who place a high value on education 
cannot be ignored. Twenty-four 
hundred children in crowded family 
barracks with little play space and 
almost no play equipment create a 
greater community problem than do 
poor school facilities. The teachers, 
both credentialed and evacuee, de- 
serve much credit for their resource- 
fulness and courage during these 
pioneering days. 

Teacher housing is not yet com- 
pleted and teachers are still living 


had six or teachers in one 


in barracks with small oil stoves, 
scanty furniture and the incon- 
veniences of outdoor toilets and 


showers. 


Manzanar in December 


What happened at Manzanar dur- 
ing the riot of December is accu- 
rately described in the spring issue 
of Common Ground. The mounting 
disturbance was reflected first in the 
school children about three weeks be- 
fore the general outbreak. Nervous- 
ness, restlessness, gang fights and in- 
timidation on a juvenile scale were 
evidenced from the first grade 
through the twelfth Children 
seemed to have a diffused general 
reaction to the tensions of adults. 
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During the recent registration 
when a declaration of loyalty was 
asked, followed by the visit of the 
Senate investigating committee and 
F.B.I. agents, the classrooms regis- 
tered the fear and worry of the 
adults like a barometer. 

Schools remained closed for five 
weeks during December and Janu- 
ary. They reopened with a vote of 
confidence in the form of petitions 
from each of the 36 blocks endorsing 
American schools which should teach 
a democratic philosophy for living in 
our American society. It is signifi- 
cant that recently, when the schools 
presented a pageant of nations, the 
applause was greater for the Indian, 
Negro and Colonial numbers than 
for the Japanese dance selection. 


Education in Manzanar Today 


While the schools were closed in 
December definite progress was 
made with physical improvements. 
Gaps in the flooring were covered 
with linoleum, partitions were built 
between classrooms, stoves were in- 
stalled, shelves were built to receive 
the book supply now arriving, 
teacher recruiting progressed, seats 
and tables were built as fast as lum- 
ber arrived and all classrooms were 
insulated with plasterboard. Each 
teacher at that time received a desk 
and chair. 

Today the schools are in rough 
barracks but the classrooms have a 
pleasant, organized appearance. 
There are blackboards, curtains, bul- 
letin boards, supply cabinets, easels, 
work tables and other equipment— 
all taken for granted in outside 
schools but dearly valued in a reloca- 
tion area. Although the W.R.A. had 
originally drawn up plans for school 
buildings and a school auditorium, 
public pressure against school con- 
struction has made building impos- 
sible. 

There are 10 nursery centers taught 
by residents and supervised by an 
experienced child welfare supervisor. 
The nursery centers are administered 
by Clyde Simpson, elementary school 
principal, as a part of the elementary 
program. The total elementary (kin- 
dergarten through sixth grade) en- 
rollment numbers 1023. A vice prin- 
cipal and 31 credentialed teachers 
form the elementary staff. A well- 
rounded, progressive program is now 
shaping and good elementary instruc- 
tion is going on. Newly organized 
classes are the pre-first center for 


non-English speaking children and 
a special class at the hospital for 
handicapped children. 

The six year high school under 
Leon C. High has an enrollment of 
1300 pupils taught by 36 credentialed 
teachers. 

Much of the federal High School 
Victory Corps program is already 
incorporated, a school paper has been 
initiated, leadership for student body 
government is being trained, voca- 
tional courses are emphasized and a 
practical integrated curriculum is 
being developed. 

Adult education is directed by 
Charles Ferguson. Adult English 
and Americanization classes, voca- 
tional training and university exten- 
sion work are taught entirely by 
evacuee teachers or on volunteer time 
by other appointed personnel. Sev- 
enty-eight classes are offered to 2027 
adult students. 

The student teacher training pro- 
gram has served two valuable pur- 
poses. It provided teachers for classes 
during the weeks before teacher re- 
cruitment was completed. It is serv- 
ing as vocational training that al- 
ready has led to midwest relocation. 
The emphasis on relocation has cut 


heavily into the student teacher 
group because these teachers are 


eligible when outside jobs are offered. 
One Building for Visual Aids 


Visual education occupies one bar- 
racks under the able direction of 
Kiyotsugu Tsuchiya, an evacuee who 
has had fifteen years’ experience as 
lecturer and curator at a Chicago 
museum. The Manzanar Guayule 
research laboratory and nursery is 
administered under the education 
office. 

Manzanar schools have emerged 
from their pioneering stages and at- 
tention can now be given to the im- 
provement of instruction and cur- 
riculum development. Setting the 
mechanics for an educational system 
out of sagebrush and empty barracks 
has required much courage and pa- 
tience from a sympathetic, coopera- 
tive teaching staff. 

In theory we know the direction 
we are leading these school children 
of Japanese ancestry, but educational 
theories often break down in prac- 
tice. What satisfying answer can be 
given when social studies classes ask, 
“Why are loyal American citizens in 
a democracy interned because of their 
race”? 
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Hot Lunches for ALL 





A Plea to Superintendents 


ce OOD Will Win the War and 

Write the Peace!” “A Healthy 
America Is a Strong America!” To 
school administrators, teachers, par- 
ents and managers of school feeding 
projects these slogans mean some- 
thing in particular. In the immediate 
war scene abroad they cause us to 
visualize that first move of American 
forces toward the civilian population 
of Algeria—the feeding of thousands 
of children at school. 

We read with understanding the 
story of the pitifully small “extra 
for the school children 
of Greece; of the nourishing meal 
served by the American Society of 
Friends to 84,000 children daily in 
unoccupied France, until that organ- 
ization was forced to leave the coun- 
try; of the “school dinners” served 
to practically all of the school chil- 
dren of Britain, in which the rations 
are double those for restaurant pa- 
trons and in which ¥, pint of milk is 
provided for every child of 14 years 
and under. 


allowances” 
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We hope the “Oslo breakfast” of 
the Scandinavian countries is still 
being served to all school children, 
can still be served to them and that 
it still contains the cheese, raw car- 
rots, milk, dark bread and _ butter 
that made it so valuable a meal. 

We hope also that the lend-lease 
food supplies reaching Russia for its 
armies will serve to release equiva- 
lent amounts of local food supplies 
for the meals which have been served 
for many years to its school children 
and we would like to believe that 
the children in the Philippines and 
occupied China are receiving the 
nourishing school lunches served by 
the Japanese in their own cities be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. And most poign- 
antly do these slogans present the 
immediate need for the feeding of 
the children of all occupied countries 
if these nations are to survive. 


What is really disturbing as we 
turn our eyes to the school feeding 
situation in our own country is the 
vast gap between knowledge and per- 
formance. We still fail to reach mil- 
lions of children in thousands of 
schools, and war problems of per- 
sonnel and food shortages are threat- 
ening the programs already estab- 
lished and, indirectly, the health of 
many children. 

First, then, let us look at the rec- 
ord. Excellent school lunch programs 
have been developed throughout a 
period of fifty years in many urban 
and rural communities; they have 
become vital and integral parts of 
the school systems. Yet the Office of 
Education estimates that such pro- 
grams exist in but approximately one 
third of our schools. 

Nor can we assume that school 
children in this country are prop- 
erly nourished irrespective of a school 
meal. Recent reports of the nutri- 
tional status and diet of children in- 
dicate high incidence of malnutri- 
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tion. In one study of 7363 children 
in a city,’ gross physical manifesta- 
tions suggestive of poor nutrition 
were exhibited by 60 per cent of the 
children examined. In another 
study” a low nutritional status was 
found in approximately 50 per cent 
of a group of 760 children from 
farm and rural communities. 

We cannot even assume that the 
school lunches now served supple- 
ment the home diet sufficiently to 
provide adequate nutrition. The con- 
trary is likely to be the case, partly 
because the lunches selected by many 
of the children at school do not rep- 
resent a full, nourishing meal and 
partly because the food at home in 
many instances is so inadequate as 
to put an even greater burden on 
the lunch. 

One report from Pennsylvania® 
showed that the nutritional status of 
many children is so low that the 
school lunch should contain as much 
as 90 per cent of the daily needs of 
vitamins and minerals. Our implied 
standard has been to supply approxi- 
mately one third. The home, there- 
fore, cannot be depended upon to 
make up school lunch deficiencies; 
instead the school meal must make 
up home deficiencies. 


"Key Kids" Need Good Lunch 


In war-boom sections, working 
mothers have little time to shop prop- 
erly and to prepare home meals and 
children must eat heavier meals at 
if they are to be well nour- 
Many children who used to 
to lunch now have to eat 
at school. Some come without break- 
fast with the family door key hung 
around their necks; a large percent- 
age fix their own lunches. 

Along with this increasing need 
come the problems of decreasing per- 
sonnel and decreasing food supply. 
Not only is it difficult to plan to 
expand the lunch program, real in- 
genuity is required merely keep 
going what is already in operation. 
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With the conclusion of the W.P.A. 
lunch programs, some provision had 
to be made to carry on these projects 
in 23,000 schools. Sundry means have 
been devised, some on an emergency 
basis and others within the frame- 
work of the school program. The 
latter procedure seems to be the more 
nearly permanent method of organ- 
ization and operation for it places 
the responsibility where it belongs— 
on the department of education and 
the individual school program. 


New F.D.A. Plan 
The new plan of the Food Distri- 


bution Administration offers an op- 
portunity for schools to furnish 
nutritious lunch to all children. The 
plan provides for reimbursement of 
the school to a maximum of 7 cents 
per child for all children fed a spe- 
cific type of well-planned meal. This 
money is to be used to purchase food 
locally, to the advantage of the menu 
and of local dealers and the trans- 
portation load. The foods specified 
for lunches of the A and B types 
do not have to be prepared as sep- 
arate items. In fact, the trend is 
toward the service to all children of 
“main dish plus” meals. 

If this new plan can be put into 
effect in every school serving lunches, 
it will do more to improve the health 
of American children than any other 
one step. It can reach all children of 
school age with a complete, nourish- 
ing meal. It can teach all children, 
by practical demonstration, the habits 
of good food selection within the 
rationing system. 

At the time of writing, the U. S 
Department of Agriculture appro- 
priation bill including the item for 
school lunch and the invaluable 
“penny milk” assistance has not yet 
been acted upon by Congress, but it 
is to be expected that both parents 
and educators will urge their legis- 
lators to make possible the same sort 
of guarantee for health for all of our 
children that we must help other 
nations to make for theirs. 

One serious difficulty stands in the 
way of feeding our school children 
adequately. O.P.A. has made a rul- 
ing that, unless altered, will prevent 
the school lunch program from being 
carried out. This ruling has grouped 
school cafeterias with commercial res- 
taurants for rationing purposes. The 
two types of organizations have noth- 
ing in common except that they serve 
people who eat away from home. 





The results have been serious to 
date. Processed foods have been re- 
duced under the rationing plan by 
approximately 35 per cent. In most 
cities fresh vegetables have been un- 
obtainable in amounts required and 
if available were prohibitive in price. 
Labor to prepare them, if it were 
available, would increase the cost and 
necessitate a rise in sale prices that 
would prevent sales. 

Foods that provide the necessary 
proteins have always been limited in 
school cafeterias. Meats are served 
in many schools only once or twice 
a week and they are nearly always 
“extended” in some way. This is 
proved by figures from 20 cities 
showing per capita consumption to 
be 0.5 ounce of meat or less per meal 
served. Cheese consumption has al- 
ways been important but probably 
too low, averaging less than 0.1 ounce 
per meal served. Other substitutes, 
such as eggs, are high in price in 
many areas for most months of the 
school year. 

Increases in attendance and in 
amounts of food purchased by the 
children resulting from the increase 
in numbers of working mothers have 
in many instances fallen just short 
of the 20 per cent required for in- 
creased allotment of food. 


Managers’ Suggestion to O.P.A. 


One plan to offer relief from this 
situation has been presented to the 
O.P.A. by many school cafeteria 
managers. These experienced people 
recommend (1) that child feeding 
projects be removed from the restau- 
rant classification and classified sep- 
arately and (2) that the plan for 
rationing these projects be established 
by a qualified committee on the 
sound basis of nutritive requirements 
and practicability. 

An active high school boy needs 
more food than a soldier doing a 
sedentary job at a near-by camp and 
probably as much as many soldiers 
on active duty. Until consumption 
of protective foods is considerably 
higher in school lunches than it has 
been to date, our concern should be 
to increase it within the available 
food supply, rather than decrease it. 

The important problem of per- 
sonnel is in a fair way to being 
solved. The “main dish plus” meal 
will keep the requirement for paid 
employes to a minimum. For further 
assistance, that great emergency or- 
ganization, the American Red Cross, 
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is stepping into the breach with its 
thousands of trained volunteer can- 
teen workers. A recent letter from 
national headquarters to chapter 
chairmen urges the development of 
this service through cooperation with 
school administrators. In addition, 
the Cooperating Committee on 
School Lunches of various govern- 
ment agencies has just completed a 
manual for the training of volunteer 
workers for school cafeterias which 
will be off the press shortly. 

The problem of trained supervi- 
sion, which is essential, is being met 
by a number of states. In Louisiana 
it is anticipated that when schools 
are opened in the fall every parish 
will have provided a school lunch 
supervisor. On the state level con- 
sideration is being given to the em- 
ployment of a Negro school lunch 
supervisor to assist the already ap- 
pointed school lunch supervisor. 

In Texas 34 field representatives 
of the state department of education 
are working closely and actively with 
the Food Distribution Administra- 
tion employes in inaugurating and 
supervising the school lunch pro- 
gram. 

The Arkansas Department of Edu- 
cation intends to employ a. state 
school lunch supervisor and four dis- 
trict supervisors. In Oklahoma, as a 
result of legislative action, the state 
board of public welfare is in the 
process of employing a state school 
lunch supervisor, eight district super- 
visors and 60 county supervisors. 
Here, the board of public welfare is 
assuming the responsibility for super- 
vising the program. 


Courses for Cook-Managers 


At least two states are planning 
an intensive two weeks’ course for 
cook-managers. A number of col- 
leges are offering special training in 
school lunch management for home 
economics teachers who may have 
to take over these operations because 
cafeteria managers have gone into 
defense plant cafeterias or into the 
armed forces. 

School administrators are not to 
be daunted by difficulties in handling 
their own feeding projects. Rather 
have they gone into still wider com- 
munity service where the need de- 
manded it. In some schools, meals 
are being served morning and eve- 
ning to defense workers and in the 
evening to parents. Some are plan- 
ning to prepare one nourishing 
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Inspiration 
MARY D. WHITE 


TEACHER, P. S. 96, THE BRONX, NEW YORK 


Fired by a sudden zeal, caught from a spark 
Let fall in passing by some illuminated spirit, 
We cry: “A Method, teach us a Method, 
And we will lead Youth out 

On a free and happy pilgrimage, 

By joyous paths of Learning 


To fields of Knowledge.” 


A voice floats back, so faint 

That few have ears to hear. 

“Look into the eyes of a child; 

See what he sees when dreaming or at play; 
Listen with his ears to the music of the Universe 
Caught in a cricket’s chirp or the rustle of dry leaves. 
Think his thoughts as he watches the smoke 
Billowing from tall chimneys, and drifting away 
Like pirate ships with black sails set. 

Speak to him in the language of childhood 

And let your smile show understanding; 

Then will Youth walk with you, side by side, 
And each shall lead the other 

Into glorious, untried paths 

Where the air is fresh and vigorous 


And the heart beats high.” 





cooked dish that can be taken home 
for the evening meal by mothers of 
families in which both parents are 
working. This has been especially 
practical in situations in which the 
small children are left at nursery 
schools located in school buildings 
having a cafeteria. Mothers or older 
children pick up the cooked food 
when they pick up the children on 
their way home. The school lunch- 
rooms have become the “community 
kitchens” of the last war. 

The development of child care cen- 
ters will greatly increase the number 
of persons needed to provide food 
in these centers, whether located in 
a school with a cafeteria or in some 
place outside of the school. Wher- 
ever possible, prepared food should 
be sent from the nearest school cafe- 
teria rather than a separate food serv- 
ice being set up. 

The increase in vocational training 
of high school girls and boys and 
older women for food preparation 
and service jobs is being accepted 
by many principals in high schools 
as well as in vocational schools. This 
is important war service and many 
workers must be equipped for the 


unlimited demands of mass feeding 
in its many fields. 

In addition to vocational training, 
the school lunch offers innumerable 
opportunities for the training in nu- 
trition that is so essential to every 
pupil and his family. Many schools 
are now starting an “all-school” nu- 
trition program of which the noon 
meal is the logical center. 

The work experience now becom- 
ing a regular part of our school 
routine can be made available to 
many pupils in the operation of the 
food service. This experience should 
offer training in attitudes, work hab- 
its and responsibility and does not 
necessarily have a vocational goal. 

Never before has it been so impor- 
tant that every individual be kept 
physically fit and mentally alert by 
the right food. Never before has it 
been necessary for every individual 
to know how to select that food and 
to learn to like valuable foods he 
does not know about. Never before 
have the educators of America had 
such an educational opportunity to 
these ends as the one that now pre- 
sents itself through the proper feed- 
ing of all children at school. 
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The children are at the top on this 









ORGANIZATION CHAR 


based on modern educational design 


Fe ic tracert the of 
schools frequently finds it desir- 
able to chart the organization of the 
school system that he serves. The 
organizational charts frequently 
used, however, are based upon out- 
moded notions of authority and 
discipline. Organizational charts are 
highly useful but they should be de- 
signed to reflect a modern educa- 
tional philosophy. 

Chart 1 follows the traditional pat- 
tern and reflects authoritarian con- 
cepts. It shows that the board of 
education is selected by, and is re- 
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sponsible to, the voters. As the 
supreme authority in the school sys- 
tem, the board issues edicts to be 
passed down from the superintend- 
ent of schools to the principals, 
thence to the teachers and custodians 
and, last of all, to the obedient chil- 
dren. Emphasis is placed upon the 
organization itself and upon the flow 
of coercion from the board of edu- 
cation down to the school pupils. 


A proposed type of organizational 
chart is shown in chart 2. Here the 
emphasis is upon service. It shows 
the school organization at work, not 
in a vacuum but among the mem- 
bers of the community. The purpose 
of the whole school organization is 
to meet the needs of individuals. For 
this reason only dotted lines are used 
between each official or group in the 
school system and the members of 
the community. There is no com- 
plete barrier between any part of the 
school organization and the commu- 
nity but rather constant interplay 
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Chart 1 -- Traditional Chart of School Organization 
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*Arrowsa indicate lines of policy formulation and authority. 
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ganization. Right: New community centered setup. 
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*Arrows indicate lines of policy formulation and authority. 
Flares and broken lines indicate interplay between the school 
organization and the community. 
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between the community and mem- 
bers of the school organization. 

At the top of the organizational 
chart within the community are the 
children, the individuals whom the 
school is designed most specifically to 
serve. Eventually the services of the 
school should be extended upward 
to meet the needs of all members of 
the community who desire training. 

The organizational structure of the 
school system derives from the job 
to be done; it is not set up for its 
own sake. The service staff includes 
those who serve the children directly 

the teachers, supervisors and cus- 
todians. Principals have arbitrarily 
been excluded from this group since 
they are the administrative officers 
for the respective schools. In the 
chart there is a line between the 
children and the service staff; on the 
line there are arrows pointing in both 
directions. The arrows indicate co- 
operative planning by children and 
staff, with final authority vested in 
the staff. 

Supervisors and custodians are in- 
cluded with teachers as part of the 
service staff. Supervisors should func- 
tion as helpers of teachers, not as 
authorities who direct their work. 
Custodians exert considerable influ- 
ence on the children through daily 
relationships. When these men are 
taking care of the school plant, they 
serve to provide satisfactory instruc- 
tional conditions. 

The relationship between the serv- 
ice staff and the supervising princi- 
pals is based upon cooperative plan- 
ning, with authority vested in the 
principal. The teachers’ council has 
been included to ensure teachers an 
articulate voice in the formulation of 
policies to be recommended for ap- 
proval of the board of education. The 
teachers’ council, like the body of 
supervising principals, is to plan co- 
operatively with the superintendent 
of schools. 


Board Handles Policies Only 


The superintendent recommends 
policies to the board of education, 
which retains authority and responsi- 
bility with respect to the determina- 
tion of all policies. Final authority 
over the board of education rests 
with the voters of the town. 

The proposed chart retains lines of 
authority and reflects the definite fix- 
ing of responsibility, but it places 
primary emphasis upon the service 
rendered by the modern school. 
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Youre WANTED 
in the Oxr'FICE” 


DONALD J. TITUS 


PRINCIPAL, RICHHILL TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, WIND RIDGE, PA. 


¢¢ TOHN, you're wanted in the 

office!” Suddenly the teacher 
lashes those words out like an in- 
escapable rope that snares John where 
he is. They sound high and clear 
and meaningful above all the other 
noises of the schoolroom and crowd 
them into waiting silence. 

John is immediately impaled upon 
the speared glances of his school- 
mates. One chum of bolder nature 
calls chidingly, “What’ve you been 
doing now, John?” Girl giggles ruf- 
fle the room, here to there. Someone 
heckles, “You'll be sorry!” 

These gibes prod John into action. 
He leaves the room hurriedly, more 
to escape the increasing embarrass- 
ment of his predicament (which, 
however, hounds him all the long, 
long way down the hall) than to 
answer the stentorian summons from 
the office. 


Reactions to Summons Vary 


Reactions are more emphatic if 
the teacher can announce a long list. 
“The following are wanted in the 
office: John, Bill, Mary, Walter, Sue, 
Nick, Betty, Jean, James!” Then you 
can see the effects comparatively. 
John with a shrug of the shoulders 
which says: “What, again?” Bill, 
in astonishment: “I didn’t do any- 
thing!” Mary, ashamed: “What if 
Mother hears this!” Walter, the 
braggart: “Come on, let’s get it over 
with!” Sue, weepingly: “What have 
I done now?” Nick, defeated: “Oh, 
well—.” Betty, expectingly: “I knew 
it!” Jean, disgustedly: “Gee whiz, 
this is more like a prison every day!” 
James, guiltily: “I wonder if he 
knows?” ... No, they rarely speak 
these feelings aloud but their actions 
are articulate. Have you heard 
them? 

Have you ever noted the physio- 
logical effects of those words? Hear 
them again. “John, you’re wanted in 
the office!” Have you seen those 


words catch John? Single him out? 
Have you watched his face chill into 
quick whiteness? The eyes jump 
into nervousness? The paralytic hesi- 
tancy that weights his legs, his arms? 
The surprise furrowed across his 
forehead? How he looked as if he 
had not heard aright? How he closed 
his book or put his writing away 
with a kind of startled finality? 
(There’s no place to run. No one 
to look to hopefully. There’s only a 
thing to face.) 

Such are a few of the physiological 
outworkings that that diabolical com- 
mand prints in headlines on a boy’s 
person. What of the physiological, 
the psychological inworkings — can 
you see them? Well, you will. Not 
in the whiteness of his face or in 
his quick eyes, but somewhere inside 
will be a twist, a stress, a seeded con- 
flict that will bear a later harvest. 
What fear does to the inside of a 
child it does indelibly. 

What inquisitorial place is the 
school office that it creates fear in a 
child? What dread thing lurks there, 
ready, waiting? Is it the place or 
the man that blanches the face, that 
makes the child hate to go there, 
that sometimes makes him run away 
for a while? What is done to him 
there? How is he greeted? What 
tone of voice meets him? What eyes? 


What a School Office Should Be 
The school office ought to be a 


focal place for the leveling out of 
conflict either in the school organiza- 
tion or among the pupils as growing 
persons evolving into an increasingly 
troubled grown-up-ness. Can it be 
that the school office, in contrast, 
actually creates and perpetuates per- 
sonality conflict in school children? 

You can answer that if you have 
heard, “John, you’re wanted in the 
office!” and if you have read the 
significance those words put on 
John’s face. 
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The real test of fire for 






TENURE 


HATEVER the statutes may 

read, tenure rights meet their 
real test of fire in the courts, in terms 
of specific situations arising under 
the laws. This year has already seen 
significant decisions, indicating in 
the main the degree to which the 
courts have enlarged the freedom of 
school boards under such laws. 


The Minnesota Case 


Perhaps most important of all was 
the case in Minnesota.’ Duluth’s 
school board was confronted with 
declining registers and the necessity 
for curtailing the size of its teaching 
staff. Discussions continued for a 
year but, despite varied attempts (in- 
cluding efforts to induce married 
teachers and teachers eligible for re- 
tirement allowances to make way), 
not enough staff reductions were 
obtained by voluntary means. Fi- 
nally, the school board adopted a 
program of nonreappointment of 
tenure teachers who were over 62 
years of age, who were married 
women or who were eligible for re- 
tirement. 

Mr. Ging, a teacher for thirty-two 
years, aged 66, and chairman of the 
department of social sciences, refused 
to retire; Miss Bunting, a teacher 
for thirty-one years, aged 65, and 
with tenure in the primary depart- 
ment of the school system refused 
to resign. The tenure statute in- 
cludes, as one cause for dismissal, 
“discontinuance of position or lack 
of pupils.” The school board pre- 
sented formal charges against both 
teachers. Ging was told that his posi- 
tion “as a teacher” was discontinued 
because of staff reductions and Miss 
Junting’s was discontinued for the 
same reason. 


‘State ex rel Ging v. Board of Education, 


Duluth, 7 N. W. (2) 544 (Minn., Dec. 31, 
1942, rehearing denied Jan. 21, 1943). 
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Both teachers were chosen, ad- 
mittedly, because of their age. At the 
same time that their positions were 
discontinued, there were nontenure 
teachers employed either in special 
subjects or in vocational vacancies 
in which tenure teachers had not 
qualified. Each teacher was given 
notice of charges and a_ hearing. 
Both protested their dismissal on the 
ground that, although they had been 
afforded hearings, the school board 
had predetermined the issue and had 
decided to dismiss them before the 
charges were presented or the hear- 
ing held. 

The court upheld the contention 
of the suing teachers in part only, 
in that although it did invalidate 
the dismissals as based on an errone- 
ous interpretation of the law, it re- 
ferred the matter back to the school 
board for retrial. 

At the outset the court dismissed 
the teachers’ claim of prejudgment 
by saying that all the law entitled 
them to was “fair play,” which. they 
had received in view of the careful 
consideration given the problem by 
the board, the notice and the hearing. 


In Discontinuing a Position 


As to the basic interpretation of 
the tenure statute, the court ruled 
that only the school board could de- 
termine the existence of a statutory 
ground for dismissal, in this instance 
the necessity of discontinuing a po- 
sition. 

This court could not on appeal 
interfere with the school board in its 
decision as to the existence of statu- 
tory grounds for discharge, provided 
the board acted in good faith and on 
a correct interpretation of the law. 

Furthermore, neither could the 
court take exception to the deter- 
mination as to which teachers would 
have to be dismissed “even though 





the board may have acted and taken 
into consideration economic as well 
as educational factors.” Therefore, 
where there is a reduction in pupil 
register, the board has two functions 
which, if properly exercised, are not 
subject to judicial review: (1) to de- 
cide whether the pupil loss warrants 
decrease of the staff and (2) to de- 
cide whom to dismiss. 


In Deciding Whom to Dismiss 


In relation to the second function, 
deciding whom to dismiss, the school 
board should adopt a_ reasonable 
plan of action: 

Obviously it could not determine 
the victims of the situation by lot or 
alphabet, or by the color of their eyes 
or hair, for such method would be 
capricious and would have no rela- 
tion to the subject matter in hand. 
However, this is not equivalent to 
saying that the board could not con- 
sider such factors as age, marriage, 
comparative salaries of old and new 
teachers, financial status, experience 
or qualifications to teach in particu- 
lar subjects under standards then ob- 
taining, for each of these would have 
a direct and important bearing in 
determining the fairest solution of 
the difficult problem presented. 

For example, said the court, the 
mere fact of marriage or economic 
security would not, under the statute, 
be sufficient cause for dismissal. But, 
where the legitimate cause for dis- 
missal is the discontinuance of a posi- 
tion, the board could appropriately 
take such factors into consideration 
in determining which teachers would 
have to go. 

However, the court found that the 
school board had gone astray in the 
first problem to be settled when the 
issue arose, whether there was a 
discontinuance of a “position.” This 
depends on the meaning of “posi- 
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A year’s significant decisions in regard to 


teachers’ tenure rights are here reviewed 


tion.” The dismissed teachers claimed 
that their positions were as teachers 
in the very rooms in which they 
were serving and that, since other 
teachers were now in those rooms, 
their positions had not been discon- 
tinued. The school board, on the 
other hand, claimed that their posi- 
tions were as teachers in the school 
system as a whole. Both were 
wrong, said the court: 

Although “position” is not allo- 
cated to any particular room, buid- 
ing or division, the term 1s not 
synonymous with “qualifications to 
teach,” but means rank, grade or sta- 
tion in the school system as deter- 
mined by the several factors or 
criteria indicated in the tenure act 
itself. 

Therefore, Ging’s position was as 
chairman of the social sciences de- 
partment and Miss Bunting’s as 
teacher in the primary grades. Un- 
less these specific positions, or ones 
in those ranks, grades or stations 
were abolished, the board’s dismissal 
was illegal. The placing of an inter- 
mediate teacher of the elementary 
school in Miss Bunting’s primary 
position was an improper action on 
the school board’s part. 


Must Abolish Specific Position 


It is not sufficient to show reduc- 
tions in the staff as a whole; it is 
necessary to show a reduction in the 
specific position or rank involved. 
“The board could not, on the basis 
of loss of enrollment in the school 
system as a whole, shift its teachers 
from position to position in disregard 
of the rights of tenure teachers.” 
Therefore, while the court could not 
interfere with a school board’s find- 
ing of the statutory ground for dis- 
missal on the basis of “correct inter- 
pretation of the law,” in this instance 
the interpretation was incorrect and, 
therefore, the matter was referred 
back to the school board for retrial 
of the facts. 

The Minnesota court also indi- 
cated that there was no indication 
that the school board had attempted 
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to evade the tenure law by the em- 
ployment of special nontenure teach- 
ers in split programs where there 
were not enough classes to give a 
full program to an academic teacher. 

In an Ohio case, a teacher had 
taught for more than five consecu- 
tive years on an elementary life cer- 
tificate. The board refused to re- 
appoint her because she was not a 
college graduate. The court, how- 
ever, sustained her claim that she was 
entitled to a continuing contract on 
the ground that she had earned 
tenure rights to positions for which 
her certificate qualified her.’ 


An Indiana Case 


However, where a tenure teacher 
is erroneously dismissed, she must 
act within a reasonable time to pre- 
serve her rights or else she loses 
them, as an Indiana teacher found 
to her regret. In 1931, her tenure 
contract was canceled because of 
marriage. Since then she had not 
offered to teach in that district, al- 
though she did teach elsewhere. She 
brought suit in 1939. However, the 
unexplained and unexcused delay of 
eight years before seeking to protect 
her rights was fatal and the court 
refused to give her protection. Other- 
wise, said the court, there would be 
a “seriously harmful effect upon the 
orderly administration of our school 
system.”* 

Tenure laws are not always as 
broad as their language would seem 
to make them. The problem is sim- 
ple when the statute covers only 
certain specified types of employes 
and does not include others, such as 
“clinical assistants.”* In other in- 
stances the implications are less ob- 
vious. 

For example, a municipal college 
teacher who had served three full 
years was reappointed for six months 

*State ex rel Thurston v. Board of Education 
of Wheelersburg Rural School District, 140 
Oh. St. 512, 45 N. E. (2) 604 (Dec. 1942). 

5Engel v. Mathley, 46 N. E. (2) 831 (Ind. 
App., Feb. 23, 1943). 

‘Lederman v. Tead, 39 N. Y. Supp. (2) 420 
(Feb. 1, 1943). 


on a monthly salary and then 
again reappointed for six months on 
the same basis, both appointments 
“pending further information, with- 
out commitment for tenure.” At the 
end of the fourth year her services 
were terminated. 

This city college teacher sued, claim- 
ing tenure under a statute granting 
tenure after serving three years and 
having been appointed on annual 
salary for the fourth. The court, 
however, construed the statute strict- 
ly, saying that the board could have 
refused reappointment altogether, it 
being “an act of grace.” The two 
successive appointments at monthly 
salaries are not the tenure equivalent 
of one appointment for a fourth full 
year on an annual salary.” 


Status of New Jersey Teachers 


New Jersey teachers again found 
themselves confronted with the de- 
cision by the Supreme Court of the 
United States that their laws do not 
give them a legislative contract en- 
titling them to constitutional protec- 
tion but rather constitute a legisla- 
tive status revocable at the will of 
the legislature. 

In a specific case involving the 
power of a school board to suspend 
salary increments for tenure teachers, 
the New Jersey court ruled that there 
was no statutory recognition for such 
increment schedules but that they 
depended on local board rules. 
Therefore, there are not “salaries” in 
terms of a law forbidding salary re- 
ductions. “A rule providing for in- 
crements is a mere declaration of 
legislative policy that is at all times 
subject to abrogation by the board 
in the public interest.” Nor did it 
make any significant difference that 
the complaining teachers were trans- 
ferred from senior to junior high 
schools, where the maximum salary 
range was lower since the then pay- 
able salary was not affected.° 


'Block v. Tead, 39 N. Y. Supp. (2) 403 
(Feb. 1, 1943). 
*Greenway v. Board of Education, Camden, 


29 Atl. (2) 890 (New Jersey, Jan. 22, 1943). 
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More conflicts ahead over 


MONEY for SCHOOLS 


ARVID J. BURKE 


DIRECTOR OF STUDIES, NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Part | 


HE past decade was character- 
ized by conflict 
public school spending. Although 


intense over 
present inflationary tendencies have 
nullified such conflicts temporarily, 
peace will bring increased dissension. 
During the lull it is important (1) to 
review the causes of the controversy 
over public school spending, (2) to 
discover misunderstandings that can 
be eliminated by dissemination of 
the facts, (3) to examine the prin- 
ciples and ideals underlying public 
policy relative to public school spend- 
ing, (4) to define defensible spend- 
ing in light of the facts, principles 
and ideals inherent in our way of 
life and (5) to outline conditions 
that must prevail to have defensible 
public school spending. 


In my forthcoming book, “De- 
fensible Spending for Public 
Schools,”"* I have discussed these 


steps at length. In this series of arti- 
cles, I intend to outline the prob- 
lems, to present a few of the facts 
that are not generally understood 
and to describe briefly what can be 
done to make public school spending 
defensible and to eliminate and re- 
duce conflict. 


Taxpayers Organize Resistance 


It is not necessary to describe the 
conflicts to readers of The Nation’s 
Scuoots. They have seen the opposi- 
tion to public school spending ex- 
pand from complaints by individuals 
to organized local taxpayers’ asso- 
ciations, to statewide opposition to 


*To be published this summer by Columbia 
University Press. 
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public spending and to a national 
movement fostered and guided by 
the Tax Foundation and the Citi- 
zens’ Public Expenditure Survey, 
Inc. They have seen how quickly 
misinformation and misunderstand- 
ing can be spread when a movement 
is organized on national and state- 
wide bases. 


Reaction Against Total Spending 


Causes of organized opposition to 
public spending are not generally un- 
derstood. Probably the greatest sin- 
gle cause was the rapid decline of 
income and prices after 1929. Under 
such conditions, it was to be expected 
that taxpayers would seek to align 
public spending with other incomes 
and prices. However, high taxes for 
relief and expanded social services 
during the depression increased the 
percentage of the national income 
spent through taxation. Thus, the 
demand for reducing the cost of 
older public services like public edu- 
cation was increased. 

Because the cost of the newer pub- 
lic services was met largely through 
federal taxation, the pressure for re- 
duced state and local spending was 
intensified. The opposition to public 
school spending, therefore, was 
largely due to reaction against total 
public spending. 

During the depression industry 
and business were forced to reduce 
overhead because of decreasing mar- 
kets and lower prices. Since taxes 
are part of overhead costs, people 
sought reductions in particular taxes 
that affected their enterprises. This 










was especially true in the case of real 
estate, the automobile industry and 
various forms of corporated enter- 
prise. 

In addition, competition among 
local units of government increased. 
For example, home owners migrated 
from urban centers to suburban com- 
munities to avoid high real estate 
taxes. Interstate competition also 
grew. For economic reasons, states 
refused to enact income or sales tax 
legislation and some states sought 
to reduce state levies in order to meet 
competition from other states with- 
out such levies or with lower tax 
rates. 

Groups formerly opposed to public 
school spending for religious, class, 
political or economic reasons found 
ideal conditions for indirectly oppos- 
ing public school spending. They 
were able to use their technics of 
inaction and opposition to taxation 
to maximum advantage. At times 
some of these groups even attacked 
public education openly. Such  tac- 
tics were not too successful, however, 
because the majority of the American 
people retained their faith in public 
education even during the depres- 
sion. 

Other causes contributed to the 
conflicts. Politics thrived during the 
depression when patronage was at a 
premium. Politicians often were 
more interested in having a large 
number of low-paid teaching posi- 
tions that they could fill with local 
residents than they were in main- 
taining good schools for the children 
of the community. Ignorance of the 
individual, social and economic val- 
ues of public education on the part 
of many led to the adoption of un- 
sound public policies. 


Why Defense Was Difficult 


The method of attack used by 
opposition groups made it difficult 
for the public school forces to defend 
themselves. Opposition groups usu- 
ally compared expenditure levels in 
one state or community with those 
of states or communities having 
lower levels, making the assump- 
tion that all education is the same 
and that the only difference is in 
the cost. 

Because public education is so com- 
plex and so many variations are 
possible and because the facts were 
lacking on differences in educational 
offerings, schools were unable to 
meet this challenge effectively. 
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It is likely that the present war 
and the boom that may follow it 
will bring about economic and finan- 
cial dislocations that will make 
financing education extremely difh- 
cult. 

The federal debt alone will offer a 
threat to state and_ local 
finance. The effects of high federal 
taxation upon state and local taxa- 
tion have not yet been felt but high 
federal taxes may increase pressures 
for reducing state and local taxes 
even in states now enjoying. sur- 
pluses. 

Another disturbing factor will be 
the increasing birth rate. The next 
decade may see the largest public 
school enrollment in our history. 
World conditions and national prob- 
lems after the war may lead to a 
further expansion of the social serv- 
ices performed by government. 


serious 


Three Postwar Problems 

There are three problems relating 
to public school spending that must 
be solved in the future: (1) main- 
tenance of public faith and conf 
dence in public education; (2) the 
struggle for the control of public 
education and public school spend- 
ing, and (3) the maintenance of 
institutional effectiveness in the face 
of serious threats to necessary finan- 
cial support. 

Unless public education receives 
adequate financial support it will be 
unable to adapt itself to new needs 
and conditions. New agencies will 
be created to meet these needs and 
public education may gradually lose 
ground to newer, more vital insti- 
tutions. 

These problems are part of two 
considerations: 

1. What is defensible spending for 
public schools? This involves a con- 
sideration of (a) the purposes that 
schools must achieve in our civiliza- 
tion, (b) the individual, social and 
economic values inherent in educa- 
tion, (c) standards to be maintained 
in the educational process, (d) price 
factors affecting the cost of schooling 
and (e) other factors like govern- 
mental structure that affect costs. 

2. What conditions must prevail 
to have defensible spending for pub- 
lic schools? This problem involves 
structure, organization, management, 
personnel policies, teaching technics 
and other,operational factors. \These 
two problems will be discussed in 
the succeeding articles in this series. 
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CURRICULUM 


W. W. HAGGARD 


PRESIDENT, WESTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


HAT are some of the re- 
sponsibilities of the admin- 


istrator for curriculum improve- 
ment? 
The first consideration involves 


the formulation of a philosophy of 
education; the second, the employ- 
ment of personnel well equipped to 
carry on curriculum improvement; 
the third, the setting up of an or- 
ganization in which curriculum im- 
provement can be effected, and the 
fourth, the provision of the tools. 
No administrator can discharge 
his responsibility for improved cur- 
riculum revision until he has formu- 
lated his philosophy of education. 
Trillingham’ found that, according 
to administrators, establishing a 
sound philosophy upon which to 





Trillingham, Fred C.: The Organization 
and Administration of Curriculum Programs, 
Los Angeles, University of Southern California, 


1934, p. 141. 


build a curriculum program. was the 
second most difficult problem in cur- 
riculum improvement. 

A philosophy of education is basic 
and definitely essential because goals 
are never approximated until they 
are clearly defined. Lane? says that 
a philosophy of education is a se- 
verely practical thing. It is what we 
believe about education, thought 
through deliberately and systematic- 
ally into a series of beliefs, into a 
creed, into a set of general principles 
that condition everything we do in 
our schools. Without a functioning 
philosophy of education, curriculum 
revision may be outright copying or 
the proverbial “scissors and paste” 
method. 

I am not advocating that the ad- 
ministrator impose his philosophy 


“Lane, Robert Hill: 
mentary School, Boston, 
Company, 1938, p. 1. 
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of education on all parties concerned 
with his school or school system at 
all costs. If his teachers are well 
trained, as they should be if he is 
fulfilling his responsibility in this 
respect, some harmonizing may be 
necessary. What I am trying to con- 
vey is this: the administrator without 
a creed cannot direct, perhaps can- 
not even work with, teachers of well- 
defined beliefs about education. The 
outcome of such a school situation is 
confusion or stagnation. The formu- 
lation of a philosophy of education, 
then, is the administrator’s first re- 
sponsibility if curriculum change is 
to take pl. ice. 

The second responsibility of the 
administrator for curriculum im- 
provement 1s the employment of per- 
sonnel equipped for the task. In- 
service teacher training is highly 
important but not sufficient. The 
teacher should bring to her work 
broad and thorough training in cur- 
riculum study as a foundation, which 
means that teacher training institu- 
tions have a serious responsibility in 
this respect. The curriculum work- 
shop movement in the higher insti- 
tutions at present is contributing 
significantly to curriculum improve- 
ment in many school systems. It is 
focusing energies upon specific cur- 
riculum problems under expert su- 
pervision in a distinctly democratic 
manner. 


May Hire Teacher With Ideas 


Curriculum improvement must be 
a cooperative enterprise if results are 
to be achieved. The field is too tech- 
nical for one person, however wise 
and energetic he may be. The well- 
trained teacher is a specialist in some 
one area and, therefore, must be de- 
pended upon to make certain con- 
tributions which even the good ad- 
ministrator cannot make but which 
he should be able to appraise and 
relate to the whole. If the 
system is large enough, the co- 
ordinating committee will appraise 
and relate the teacher’s contribution. 

It is wise administration to em- 
ploy individual teachers for par- 
ticular curriculum tasks, because it 
works. One high school English de- 
partment in another state was dying 
of dry rot until a dynamic teacher 
of recent and modern training was 
added to the department. The ad- 
ministrator employed this teacher 
for a purpose. The curriculum work 
in the English department spread to 


school 
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other departments and it was not 
long until faculty meetings were 
much rejuvenated because of teacher 
contributions of a curriculum nature. 
Administrative routine came to re- 
ceive little attention in faculty meet- 
ings because of lack of time. 

This administrator caused the re- 
vision of the entire curriculum 
largely through the employment of 
teachers equipped for such work. If 
it is the responsibility of the admin- 
istrator to effect curriculum im- 
provement, he must achieve it largely 
through the staff he selects and 
tains. 


Time Allowance Necessary 


The third responsibility of the ad- 
ministrator for curriculum improve- 
ment is setting up an organization 
competent to carry it on. A faculty 
may be made up of well- equipped 
individuals but, given time, 
they can accomplish little or nothing 
in curriculum study. A portion of 
every day could be directed by cer- 
tain teachers to this important work. 
The taxpayers’ money can be spent 
with no greater profit than for cur- 
riculum improvement. One reason 
for the “scissors and paste” or “tink- 
ering” method of curriculum revision 
provision in the 


unless 


is the absence of 
school day for real curriculum study. 
Trillingham® found that lack of time 
for curriculum work was one of the 
serious problems in curriculum 
improvement. 

Some teachers should be urged to 
carry on experimentation and pro- 
vision should be made for it. Ex- 
perimentation can be carried on 
with more satisfactory results on the 
firing line than in the so-called 
laboratory school. The reason is ob- 
vious. A working knowledge of the 
scientific technics in education is 
meaningless unless the administrator 
makes provision for their utilization. 
It is most important, too, that there 
be time and organization for evalu- 
ating procedures if progress is to be 
achieved. 

The administrator may be con- 
fronted with the problem of inter- 
pretation in the provision of organi- 
zation for curriculum improvement, 
which suggests the story related by 
Reeder regarding the definition of 
the curriculum.* An_ experienced 


two 


*Trillingham, op. cit., p. 141. 

‘Reeder, Ward G.: The Fundamentals of 
Public School Administration, New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1941, p. 615. 











board of education member defined 
the curriculum for a new member, 
according to Reeder, as “that thing 
that every superintendent finds nec- 
essary to tinker with immediately 
upon taking up his new work.” But 
the taxpayer has been and still can 
be convinced of the value in reduc- 
ing teaching loads to the curriculum 
up to date. No community likes to 
have its schools known as behind 
the times. 

The fourth responsibility of the 
administrator for curriculum im- 
provement is the provision for tools. 
Many teaching groups could achieve 
better results in this work if they 
had the tools with which to work. 
| have reference first to the profes- 
sional library. The administrator 
with vision will see that there is an 
annual appropriation for books and 
all types of periodicals and bulletins 
of professional nature. He will see 
that a room is set aside for profes- 
sional library purposes. 

Another important tool is clerical 
assistance. Curriculum committees 
require typists and clerical supplies. 
Perhaps the high school commercial 
department could provide secretarial 
assistance with little the 
school district. 


Visiting Other Schools Helpful 




























































cost to 


Another tool is visitation and 
tendance at educational conferences. 
Teachers should be encouraged to 
visit other schools for the purpose 
of curriculum study and to attend 
curriculum conferences with  ex- 
penses paid. In addition, the com- 
munity survey is indispensable. Cur- 
riculum committees must revise in 
terms of community needs. There 
is much emphasis on this phase of 
curriculum improvement just now. 
James L. Mursell insists that every 
valid curriculum is a_ tailor-made 
article.” 

Concluding, curriculum improve- 
ment should be a permanent policy 
of the schools. The administrator 
carries the major responsibility for 
curriculum development. In order 
to discharge this responsibility he 
must know all the theory and have 
a theory of his own, employ well- 
equipped assistants, set up an or- 

ganization that permits curriculum 
improvement and provide the neces- 
sary tools of instruction. 


- 


"Mursell, J. L.: A New Focus for Our 
Schools, Harpers 184: 526 (April) 1942. 
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THE PULPS 


F LITERARY appreciation is a 

worthy objective of group in- 
struction there should be ample evi- 
dence today that teaching results jus- 
tify instructional effort. 

Unlike mechanical language skill, 
which is objective and measurable, 
literary appreciation is almost en- 
tirely subjective and patently difficult 
to estimate. Free choice of reading 
material is perhaps the most reliable 
index to any reader’s taste. 

In a Chicago high school an in- 
vestigation was made of what pupils 
actually read when free of scholastic 
restraint. To avoid any possible 
repercussions from the English de- 
partment all information relative to 
the survey was obtained in brief un- 
related sections through homerooms 
or division groups. Each independent 
unit became anonymous after it was 
submitted by the pupil. 

About 2500 pupils normally dis- 
tributed throughout the first, second, 
third and fourth years of high school 
participated. Their educational back- 
ground was average for boys and 
girls of low income families in any 
large American city. The majority 
of those questioned had, as younger 
children, been introduced to good 
fiction, mystery and adventure in au- 
thentic literary dress. They had had 
easy access to public libraries to in- 
dulge whatever reading tastes they 
were acquiring. 

In their high school English classes 
these pupils had received excellent 
instruction. The classics studied were 
the standard masterpieces associated 
with secondary English. The teach- 
ers of literature had done everything 
possible to enable receptive, develop- 
ing minds to visualize the beauty, 
charm, romance and fascination of 
picturesque and powerful writing. 

Assuredly these pupils possessed 
the necessary tools of learning. But 
the essential urge to read for infor- 
mation or for pleasure must come 
from a source within the reader. In- 
tellectual curiosity and ambition have 
their origins in human minds and 
hearts. The quickening of these im- 
pulses is a secret process. 

Unfavorable home environments 
were reflected in the survey results. 
A mean rental of $18.50 per month 
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MAGAZINES READ BY 2500 





FAMILIES 
“TTMe = ~—~—_ COPIES 
Life... 215 
Liberty _.... , stash ec — | 
The Reader's Digest _............. 179 


‘Seta reading in English 5) 
Loo 


aaa SO re 114 
Saturday Evening Post 95 
Collier's __... 58 
True Story ......... 46 
Good Housekeeping .... 4\ 
Legion Magazine........ 26 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 25 
I iicstisetiiinn sete 25 
McCall's... aide aia 24 
Woman's Home Companion . 23 
Cosmopolitan.....................-...-- 20 
Boys’ Life ..... 18 
Movie Magazine 18 
Photoplay ... . 16 
Red Book 14 
American _ 12 
Esquire _. an 
Pic si _ 12 
Movie Story At 


Ciiek......... 10 
Popular Science. 10 
Eagle Magazine. 8 
Physical Culture 7 
Movie Mirror... 6 
Woman's World . an 
True Romance 6 
News Week ..... 6 

6 


Better Homes and Gardens ... 





per family and an average family 
membership of 6.8 persons living in 
whatever quarters the low mean 
rental could obtain created situations 
in which literary reading became not 
a routine activity but a fine art. 

The most disconcerting figure in 
the survey results was the 89.28 per 
cent of pupils who blandly admitted 
that they read pulp magazines. 
Through further questioning _ it 
came to light that the pupils not 
only read these publications but ex- 
changed them indefinitely among 
themselves and at secondhand agen- 
cies. Many of the pulp magazines 
circulated were of low type, replete 
with suggestive illustrations. A really 
sizable local market for undesirable 
literature was being maintained 
among the pupils themselves. 

The survey results are not an in- 
dictment of teachers of English. Just 
as a streetcar motorman is not re- 
sponsible for how far an individual 
passenger chooses to ride in his car, 
so a teacher of literature cannot be 
liable for the free literary enterprise 
of pupils to whom service is, in the 
last analysis, merely offered. 

However, the survey does make 
possible certain observations. Any 
conclusions drawn are true in spe- 
cific situations; whether generaliza- 
tions are equally true is not certain. 

Fundamentally it is the home, not 
the school, that sets the standard for 
a pupil’s reading habits. Wherever 
there is a difference between home 
and school standards, the home atti- 
tude usually dominates, either for 
better or for worse. 

Children who do not read for en- 
joyment before they reach high 
school seldom attain to subsequent 
enjoyment of good literature. When 
there has been little free reading be- 
fore adolescence, the reading process 
is too tedious, too laborious, too un- 
satisfying at that time to compete 
with more tangible forms of enter- 
tainment or occupation. 

Reading is essentially an intellec- 
tual experience. The boy or girl who 
reaches a certain emotional maturity 
without normal reading skill is easily 
sidetracked into reading as a purely 
emotional adventure, usually through 
crude, profusely illustrated maga- 
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ANALYSIS OF PUPILS’ PULP 
READING ha 
PER CENT 

OF PUPILS 

72.65 


TYPE OF 
PULP 


Comic books 

Detective, mystery, murder 
stories 

Adventures, exploits, hero 
stories 

Love stories, true romances, true 
experiences, confessions 


40.16 
26.58 
42.00 


zines of low appeal. “Emotional” 
readers are generally immunized to 
the appeal of better literature. 

Modern teaching methods do not 
foster literary attitudes. Although 
American youth is not of moronic 
intelligence, most material presented 
to young readers is simplified to ele- 
mentary lucidity. Perusal of Fourth, 
Fifth and Sixth Readers of three gen- 
erations ago reveals the high reading 
requirement that once prevailed in 
the intermediate grades. Surely, it is 
possible for today’s pupils to acquire 
comparable skill. 

Between the ages of 7 and 14 many 
children are being cheated education- 
ally. Perhaps visual methods of in- 
struction have made reading for 
information unnecessary. Possibly ac- 
tivity programs, in attempting to pro- 
vide outlets for youthful enthusiasm, 
are dissipating too much valuable 


ANALYSIS OF PUPILS’ FREE 
READING 


PER CENT OF PUPILS 
WHO READ 
NONFICTION FICTION 


42.24 17.48 
16.78 11.23 
10.80 10.65 
8.72 10.65 
5.56 7.13 
4.96 6.79 
1.47 5.09 
1.70 3.93 
1.64 3.91 
1.18 1.97 
2.04 3.90 
2.90 17.27 





No. BOOKS 
READ PER 
YEAR 


or more 


energy. Whatever the reason, the 
average grammar school does not re- 
quire a pupil to read beyond a simple 
degree of skill. 

The mass teaching of literary ap- 
preciation in high school may be a 
grand delusion. The more intelligent 
readers may need but little direction. 
It is generally admitted that poorer 
readers understand only a small part 
of what is going on in literature 
classes. 

Possibly teachers of literature 
should be training pupils to spell, to 


NEWSPAPER FACILITIES IN 
"2500 PUPILS’ HOMES 


a oo PER CENT 
OF HOMES 





NEWSPAPER 
FACILITIES 





newspapers 


Two or more - 
, none in for- 


printed in Englis 
eign language intel 
One daily newspaper printed in 
English, none in foreign lan- 


guage 
Newspapers in both English and 


in a foreign language... 9.14 
Newspapers printed in a foreign 
language 
No daily newspapers 


write letters, to punctuate, to make 
subjects and predicates agree, to or- 
ganize readable paragraphs. 

It is said that we appreciate 
achievements adequately only when 
we understand the steps by which 
they are accomplished. The skill we 
most admire is that of the artist who 
does superbly well something that 
we ourselves know how to do. Great 
literature is pure artistry. 

Americans have been accused of 
taking their exercise vicariously, as 
spectators. Perhaps boys and girls 
are taking their literary exercise in a 
similar fashion, as passive onlookers. 
Maybe sitting in the grandstand is 
not the best way to become ac- 
quainted with the best in literature. 

What is your opinion? 
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ANY high school pupils if 

they are to get any college 
training at all will have to be acceler- 
ated in order to enter college before 
they are drafted. This not only may 
allow some pupils to get a few units 
of college training but may in many 
cases permit them to find themselves 
and decide upon a career before they 
are inducted. This will be an in- 
ducement to them to return to col- 
lege when the war is over. 

In the case of pupils who do not 
intend to enter college, acceleration 
is also important because it will give 
them more high school preparation 
before they enter the armed services, 
industry or agriculture, following 
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graduation. In this way they will be 
more valuable to the nation in the 
war effort, particularly if they take 
the courses that we have been told 
are so important—English, mathe- 
matics, science, drawing, shop and 
physical education. 

In no case should high school 
pupils be permitted to enter colleges 
or universities before they have re- 
ceived their high school diplomas un- 
less some plan is formulated whereby 
they can get college credit and high 
school credit at the same time or in 
some other way receive a high school 
diploma after they enter college. The 
high school diploma might even be 
contingent on their making good in 


college. The possession of a high 
school diploma is so important in 
after-life, however, that no_ pupil 
should be prevented from receiving 
one. 

Since junior colleges and high 
schools are often both part of the 
same secondary school system and 
since acceleration is so important at 
present, selected pupils should be 
permitted to enter junior college 
classes before they have finished high 
school regardless of age and take 
work on the college level and earn 
their high school diplomas concur- 
rently. Pupils who do good work 
in junior college transfer classes 
should be permitted to have their 
work count toward junior certificate 
requirements even though admitted 
to junior college before they finish 
high school. 

When the war is over, it may be 
necessary to have an enriched pro- 
gram rather than an accelerated one. 
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LYWOOD is an engineered 

wood board or panel consisting 
of an odd number of thin layers of 
wood, such as Douglas fir, placed 
and bonded under hy- 
draulic pressure. Water-resistant or 
waterproof adhesives are used as a 
bonding medium. 

Since the greatest strength of wood 
is in a direction parallel to its grain, 
the practice of placing the lamina- 
tions with the grain of each running 
in opposite directions makes a fin- 
ished product with strength substan- 
tially the same in all directions. 
Shrinkage in plywood is practically 
negligible. 

There are two kinds of plywood, 
one intended for severe conditions 
of weather exposure, the other for 
various interior uses where resistance 
to weather is not so important. The 
point of difference in the two is in 
the glue used, that in the exterior 
grade being practically impervious to 
water. There are many grades of 
quality in each kind. It was possible, 
before the war, to obtain plywoods 
with one surface finished in any one 
of a variety of woods, selected for 
appearance values. 


War Speeds Up Use 


crosswise 


The use of plywood has been tre- 
mendously accelerated by the war 


for various reasons. First, it is a 
substitute for more critical materials. 
Plywood has made it possible to 
span moderately long distances, 
formerly requiring structural steel 
shapes, by means of built-up beams 
and girders. In the development of 
these glued panels for walls, floor 
and roof a substitute for wood stud 
construction and, in particular, for 
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nails was found. The use of ply- 
wood also reduced somewhat the 
amount of rough hardware, such as 
bolts and timber connectors, required 
in construction. 

Use of plywood for building pur- 
poses became so widespread owing 
to the war emergency, however, that 
it has become a critical material itself 
and at the present time requires a 
high priority for use. 


Effects Economy of Labor 


Second, using plywood effects 
economy of labor. A technic of pre- 
fabrication has been developed that 
has contributed much to the speed 
of construction. Much _ labor - has 
been transferred from the field to 
the shop. The work in the field be- 
comes more a process of assembling 
factory-made units. The work in the 
factory resembles the operation of an 
assembly line in which the work of 
teams of men and the flow of mate- 
rials are highly coordinated. 

The machinery used in prefabrica- 
tion is neither complicated nor ex- 
pensive, and this has made it possible 
to put plants into operation when 
needed. The war has speeded a 
trend in building that has been in 
existence since the last war. There 
has been a gradual shift from hand- 
craft methods of field construction 
by carpenters to standardization, 
large volume and machine methods. 
All this has effected a volume of 
war construction at a speed previ- 
ously unknown. 


The prefabricated plywood build- 
ing panel used in simple prefabri- 
cated construction consists of a core 
of 1 by 3 inch or 1 by 4 inch fram- 
ing members to which are glued two 
pieces of plywood, one to each face. 
The outside face that is exposed to 
the weather is covered with the ex- 
terior grade of plywood and the in- 
side face with a grade that is less 
resistant to the weather. The size 
of this panel is 4 by 8 feet. These 
are the wall panels. Floor and roof 
panels are similar but with variations 
in the size of core members resulting 
from different strength requirements. 
These are then assembled in the field 
in the form of buildings that lack 
only roofing, paint and equipment 
for completion. 

Since this process of assembling is 
one of putting together a number 
of structural units, it follows as a 
logical corollary that they can be 
taken apart or demounted. This fea- 
ture of demountability has been 
heavily underscored on most war 
construction projects. Entire projects 
can be moved to different locations 
when need arises. 


Demountable Schools for Duration 


Several demountable schools have 
been designed and built recently as 
war-time measures. The elementary 
school in the Carquinez Heights war 
housing project at Vallejo, Calif.,* 
and the Pacific Beach Elementary 
School, a part of another large war 
housing project near San Diego, 
Calif., are good examples. Each of 

(Continued on page 40) 


*Hilton, Osgood: 
Boom Town, The 
(June) 1942. 
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A A trade and industrial center 
of approximately 40,000 popu- 
lation, Meridian, Miss., has had an 
increasing need for vocational train- 
ing facilities in its public schools. 
Although conscious of this need, the 
school board did not have adequate 
funds with which to meet it. 

Discussions and plans for a new 
unit of the junior college started in 
October 1940. The project was 
planned to accommodate all the sec- 
ondary school population as grades 
11, 12, 13 and 14 are included in the 
Meridian Junior College. At that 
time it determined that the 
building, when erected, was not to 
be limited in scope but would be 
open to out-of-school youths and 
adults in order to serve community 
needs efficiently. Work was begun 
in January 1941 and completed last 
July 1. 

The building is a monolithic con- 
crete structure planned particularly 
to house a growing vocational train- 
ing program. It is flexible and 
adaptable and can readily be expand- 
ed to accommodate much greater 
facilities. At present it contains ap- 
proximately 70,000 square feet of 
floor space. 

The ground floor houses industrial 
training facilities, heating and elec- 
tric power-generating plants. The 
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Meets VOCATIONAL Needs 


H. M. 


main floor contains the general off- 
ces, assembly room, classrooms, pow- 
er machines, shop, business machines 
shop, printing shop and cosmetology 
laboratory. The third floor includes 






IVY, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, MERIDIAN, MISS. 


space for drafting and radio mechan- 
ics and operation. 

A penthouse is designed for me- 
teorology and weather recording 
equipment. 


OUTLINE OF CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


STRUCTURE: Foundation and super- 
structure, reenforced concrete. Inte- 
rior partitions, hollow tile or concrete 
blocks. 
ROOF: Roof slabs, reenforced con- 
crete, finished with | inch pulp board 
insulation and 20 year asphaltic built- 
up roof, slag finished. 

WINDOWS: Windows throughout, 
except a few glass block decorative 
panels, standard steel; on ground floor 
ends and rear, factory type; rest of 
building, architectural projected type; 
on stairs and in four panels in front, 
glass block panels. 

FLOORS: Concrete slabs. Corridors 
on main floor finished with tile, on 
ground floor with concrete. Toilets, 
ceramic tile with tile base. 

WALLS: Ground floor walls and ceil- 
ings, rough concrete, casein painted. 
All corridors and rooms peed ser the 
rest of building, plaster. Toilet rooms, 
white glazed tile wainscot. 
CEILINGS: Ground floor, rough con- 
crete; other ceilings, finished con- 
crete; assembly room and offices, 
acoustical board ceilings. 


HEATING AND _ VENTILATING: 
Heating, by vacuum steam, using two 
gas-fired boilers with convection type 
of radiation throughout. Ground floor, 
unit heaters. No air conditioning. 
LIGHTING: Principal lights, fluores- 
cent; others, conventional. Power fur- 
nished by the local lighting company 
and two diesel engine generators, 
which may be used for instruction or 
for power or lighting purposes as de- 
sired. 

PLUMBING: Standard plumbing with 
washfountains in shop washrooms. 
LOCKERS: Individual, in corridors 
and washrooms. 

PROGRAM CLOCK SYSTEM: Syn- 
chronized with system used in other 
buildings on campus. 

ELEVATOR: Electric freight elevator 
from ground to main floor; full auto- 
matic push button control type. 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS: 
Krouse & Brasfield with J. P. Yarbor- 
ough of Meridian as associate archi- 
tect. Gardner & Howe of Memphis, 
Tenn., engineers. Reuben McLemore, 
construction superintendent. 
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Left: The top floor 
houses the drafting 
room and radio 
mechanics and oper- 
ating room. A pent- 
house above houses 
the weather record- 
ing equipment. 
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CLASSROOMS 


in Cahjforn a 


KAY CAMPBELL 


SAN DIEGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


ONSTRUCTION design varies 
in San Diego city schools as 
time and use show how further 
improvements may be made or as 
scarcity of desired materials leads to 
substitution. Elementary classrooms 


have distinctions from those of junior 
and senior high schools. In general, 
however, rooms have dimensions of 
23 by 40 feet with kindergarten 
rooms using approximately one and 
one half times the classroom space. 
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Typical floor plan 
of classroom and 
science room at 
Dana Junior High 
















































Asphalt tile floors of the economy 
grade are typical and the marbleized 
type is more practical than the plain, 
since dust isn’t so apparent. Halls 
are also of this sound absorptive 
material, which is inexpensive to 
maintain. 

Classroom walls are of light col- 
ored interior stucco and ceilings are 
of acoustical plaster. Double-hung 
sash windows, venetian blinds, in- 
direct classroom lighting and slanted 
classroom ceilings are used uniformly 
in most of the schools. Forced hot 
water heating plants with oil-fired 
boilers are used in several of the 
buildings. Five hundred watt bulbs 
are used in fixtures near the wall and 
300 watt bulbs nearer the windows. 

Space beneath the windows is 
given over to cubicles for the pupils. 
There are at least 40 of these spaces, 
since that is the normal number of 
children in a room. Work counters 
and the heating outlet are likewise 
provided at three points. 

The front and sides of the room 
provide blackboard space and tack- 
board space is on the interior wall, 
with a shelf beneath for picture dis- 
play. Any good fiber board having 
uniform color throughout is satis- 
factory as tackboard material. 

In elementary classrooms the area 
immediately adjacent to the door is 
the cloak alcove, a new version of the 
old-style cloakroom, which assures 
easy supervision and good ventila- 
tion. A shelf with hook strips be- 
neath it is a feature of this alcove 
and, in some instances, directly be- 
neath the coat space is a skate rack 
where the children may stand their 
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Above: Shower unit and solar- 
ium at Dana Junior High School. 
Right and Below: Two views of 
one of the science classrooms. 


skates up instead of leaving them 
on the floor. Next comes the pupil 
work alcove with work counters, 
more storage space and sink with 
running water. In some schools, but 
not in all, the back wall is an easel. 

When practicable, exterior doors 
giving access to outdoor activity 
patios are provided. The area im- 
mediately adjacent to the door lead 
ing outside is used as an activity 
court for the classroom. 

Classrooms in the Dana Junior 
High are typical of their kind. 
Planned in four units to surround 
a central patio, noise reducing mate- 
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rials were used wherever possible 
and classrooms for science, language 
and other special subjects were given 
particular attention. 

Science rooms have ample work 
space, and exhibit space at the rear 
of the room gives easy access to fre- 
quently used materials as well as to 
actual exhibits. The door beside the 
teacher’s desk leads to a small labora- 
tory beyond. A reference library 
adjoining the language classroom 
allows for supervision without neces- 
sitating the teacher’s entire attention. 

The physical education department 
is unusual in that it has three-way 
ventilation. Tile showers for both 
boys and girls are of latest equip- 
ment. Another unusual feature is 
the girls’ solarium. Surrounded by 
glass on three sides, it is excellent 
for sun bathing and girls are encour- 
aged to make use of it. 
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PLYWOOD LOCKERS AT ONE END OF ACALANES GYMNASIUM. 


(Continued from page 34) 


these schools contains 25 classrooms, 
offices, library and large assembly 
room. Each was designed to permit 
extensive community use. These 
schools have been in successful opera- 
tion for more than a year. 

The prefabricated panels for each 
school were completed in the shop 
in nine days and the actual erection 
time was approximately eighty days. 
This speed would not have been pos- 
sible with the conventional type of 
building. Since this construction was 
due solely to the war effort and there 
was little likelihood that the need 
would continue after the war, build- 
ings were required by the govern- 
ment to be demountable. Since all 
schools built in the state of Cali- 
fornia must comply with state re- 
quirements for structural safety and 
resistance to earthquakes, the 
strength of plywood made it possible 
to meet these requirements and still 
use a light, speedily erected struc- 
tural system. 


Makes for Flexibility 


Even before the war focused atten- 
tion on the use of plywood, this 
material provided an answer to cer- 
tain problems in school design. In 
the Acalanes Union High School at 
Lafayette, Calif., for example, the 
entire length of each classroom wing, 
a distance of 120 feet, was conceived 
as a great loft space in which it 
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would be possible to place light 
dividing partions that would define 
classroom, office and storage areas in 
such a way that future changes 
would be a relatively simple matter. 
These partitions were made of light 
studs covered with % inch plywood 
on each side and fastened with 
screws for easy removal. 

The outside walls are covered with 
plywood on the interior face. Easy 
access is provided to any utilities in 
the walls for repair or change by 
unscrewing one of the plywood wall 
panels. 


Walls Are Stained White 


These wall surfaces are treated 
with a white stain and finished with 
a wax-containing white pigment. 
The walls may be maintained by 
waxing. Plywood was 
uséd as a wainscot because the 
lower 3 or 4 feet of wall surface 
must take abuse and rough handling. 
It has been found, too, that stain 
is the most satisfactory finish for 
plywood as it can be renewed easily 
and permits the grain of the wood, 
which has good appearance value, to 
show. 

Any predictions concerning the 
schools of the postwar period are 
made with the greatest hesitancy. 
Our concept of education is under- 
going changes. The function of the 
school in relation to the community 


occasional 










is broadening and it is probable that 
many new building materials will be 
available after the war. 

The successful operation of the 
demountable plywood schools has 
caused considerable speculation as to 
the rdle that this type of construction 
may play after the war. Demount- 
able plywood construction is not an 
inexpensive method. Under pre-war 
conditions the same space could 
have been built at a lower cost by 
using the conventional methods of 
wood stud construction. The con- 
tribution of the plywood schools is 
the knowledge that costs of construc- 
tion can be reduced without handi- 
capping either teacher or pupil. 
The feature of demountability is a 
war-time expedient only and has no 
particular peace-time advantages. 

Materials of construction depreci- 
ate but little with time. A building 
that has been rendered obsolete 
through new teaching methods, new 
mechanical equipment, use and con- 
trol of natural daylight and new 
planning technic has structural mate- 
rials in it that are as good as they 
were the day it was built. 

By doing away with expensive 
permanent systems of construction 
and costly finish materials, thereby 
reducing the initial building costs, 
more money is made available for 
good teaching equipment, public 
address systems and the many other 
items of cost connected with the 
maintenance and operation of a 
school system. Even with foresight 
in planning, the eventual obsoles- 
cence of a school plant is inevitable. 
By a low first cost the burden to the 
school district is less. It is possible 
by means of the economical short 
life school building to keep the 
school system of the community 
abreast of the times. 


Postwar Expansion 


The trend of the past few years 
is the expanding sphere of activity 
of the school in relation to the com- 
munity it serves. If this trend is 
resumed and expanded after the 
war, as it surely will be, the schools 
must expect to expand their physical 
plant correspondingly. The direct 
cost to the schools will no doubt be 
higher. If, however, the costly dupli- 
cation of similar use facilities is 
eliminated, the total cost to the com- 
munity will be less. This expanded 
program will be helped immeas- 
urably by reducing first costs. 
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REPORT CARD POINTERS 






This pupil marking system 
has six practical provisions 


GEORGE A. SMITH 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL, QUARRYVILLE BOROUGH SCHOOLS, QUARRYVILLE, PA. 


EVERAL years ago the faculty 

of our school decided to work 
out a pupil’s report card that would 
do more than report subject marks 
and attendance. 

The first step was that of appoint- 
ing a representative group of teach- 
ers who were able and willing to go 
about such a task with a “middle of 
the road” attitude. We wanted a 
new and improved report card but 
not one that would frighten or baffle 
the average pupil or teacher. 

In working with this problem the 
committee soon discovered that it 
was necessary to agree upon a list 
of desirable features that should be 
included in a satisfactory report card. 
To assist the faculty in this part of 
the work, several folios of representa- 
tive report cards used in various sec- 
tions of the United States were ob- 
tained on a loan basis through the 
Department of Secondary Education, 
U. S. Office of Education. 


Special Features of System 


The following list of features for 
our pupil’s report card was finally 
agreed upon by the committee. 

1. A simple explanation of 
marking system used. 

2. Record of subjects taken by the 
pupil with provisions for the grade, 
periods per week and achievement 
mark in each. 

3. Record of attendance. 

4. A definite provision for the 
teacher to report on the progress of 
the child, one that would provide 
for the exceptional as well as the 
dull pupil. 

5. Space for the signature of the 
parent or the guardian for each re- 
port period to show that the informa- 
tion had been seen by the proper 
person. 

6. Provision for a duplicate copy 
of the pupil’s report that would re- 
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main in the possession of the school 
for reference. 

The report card, as finally agreed 
upon after a practical test as to its 
value, brought out two definite con- 
tributions. 

The first is the valuable use that 
the teachers made of the space on the 
report card for comments on the 
progress of the pupil’s work. Teach- 
ers were encouraged to keep away 
from the commonplace or trite com- 
ment that usually indicates little 
more than that the pupil has failed 
to prepare his lesson. 

These Comments Typical 

The following comments copied 
verbatim from a group of our high 
school report cards will indicate the 
value of this type of reporting. 


World History: “Robert, your 
mark is just below passing. You 


failed because you did not organize 
your written work.”—Miss Jones. 

American History: “John, your 
mark would have been higher if you 
had handed in your work consist- 
ently.”"—Miss Warne. 

Problems of Democracy: “Law- 
rence, you have difficulty in organiz- 
ing your work.”—Miss Robinson. 


English: “June, you have com- 
mendable work habits.” Miss 
Rhoads. 

Art: “Helen, you show ability, 


originality and interest in your art 
work.”—Miss Davis. 

Latin: “Harry, your understanding 
of constructions is growing weaker 
instead of stronger.”—Miss Brown. 

English: “Libby Ann, it is a pleas- 
ure to have a pupil like you in my 
English class.”—Miss Rhoads. 

Civics: “Robert, you just skim over 
the surface of things when you 
study.”—Miss Brown. 

French: “Zana, you have unusual 
language adaptability.”—Miss Brown 


American History: “George, con- 
tinue that excellent ‘if at first you 
don’t succeed, try, try again’ atti- 
tude.”—Miss Warne. 

Typewriting: “Mary, you are mak- 
ing too many errors because you are 
not typing by touch.”—Miss Wallace. 

English: “Alice, you have im- 
proved remarkably this period in 
composition and grammar. Keep it 
up!”—Mr. LeFever. 

Plane Geometry: “Paul, your rea- 
soning ability is poor. I suggest that 
you come to me for extra help.”—Mr. 
Wade. 

Agriculture: “David, your consist- 
ent effort produces fine results.”—Mr. 
Shrawder. 


Duplicate Copy Kept 


The second outstanding feature is 
the provision for a duplicate of each 
pupil’s report card. This copy is 
printed on bond weight paper while 
the pupil’s card is of light weight 
cardboard for extra durability. Du- 
plicates are arranged alphabetically 
by homeroom and kept in a loose- 
leaf folder. Each teacher places her 
marks and comments directly on the 
paper copy of the report. The prin- 
cipal can easily scan each report and, 
at the same time, check the com- 
ments for final approval before the 
pupils’ copies are prepared. 

At the close of the term all infor- 
mation of a permanent value is 
copied from the paper copy of the 
pupil’s report card onto a cumulative 
record sheet. Many comments offered 
by teachers during the term add 
valuable information of an anecdotal 
nature to the pupil’s permanent rec- 
ord. Such information becomes in- 
valuable when the school is called 
upon at some later date to prepare a 
recommendation for that individual 
after he has been graduated and, to 
some extent, forgotten. 
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HE IDEA of teacher participa- 

tion in the administration of 
the public school was popularized a 
few years ago as the flower of edu- 
cational thinking in a democracy. 
The emphasis on what ought to be 
done rather than on how it was to 
be done resulted in a great deal of 
haphazard activity, and programs of 
democratic administration 
sprang up ranging from those based 
upon occasional teacher referendums 
regarding such trivia as “Shall the 
activity period be lengthened from 
forty-five to forty-seven minutes?” to 
those in which the teachers fussed 
with the budget, fixed the salary 
schedule and hired the building jani- 
tors and principals. In extreme cases 
teachers spent about as much time 
in running the school as in teaching. 


school 


Only a Seminar Success 


Democratic administration usually 
worked out better in magazines and 
summer seminars than in practice. 
Teachers, on the whole, had neither 
the desire, the time nor the philo- 
sophical background necessary to do 
thorough jobs of policy making. The 
few who did possess such prerequi- 
sites were interested mainly in teach- 
ing. 

Teacher administration often cre- 
ated more problems than it solved. 
Minor issues frequently became 
crystallized in prejudice. Councils 
and committees generally divided 
into bitter factions over any issue 
rooted in teacher interests. 
Salary schedule committees met with 
school boards in all parts of the land 
and, in most cases, the net result was 
the 1abor-management-arbitration 
farce. A number of successful pro- 
grams have been reported but the 
majority of these seemed to have set, 
as a condition for teacher choice, 
choosing the solutions desired by the 
administration. 

Many arguments for teacher par- 
ticipation in administration contain 
a great deal of unqualified assertion 
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lay at Admunistration 


M. W. TATE 
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and some nonsense. It has been flatly 
asserted, for example, that the 
amount and quality of classroom 
training in the ways of democracy 
are entirely dependent upon the 
amount and quality of teacher par- 
ticipation in administration. 

This argument is based upon sev- 
eral questionable assumptions. It 
assumes that the limits of participa- 
tion in both cases are set by the same 
conditions, that the should-be par- 
ticipants have comparable interests 
and purposes and are equally quali- 
fed to participate in their respective 
situations and that the purpose of 
school administration. is identical 
with the purpose of classroom in- 
struction. If teacher participation 
establishes the precedent and quality 
of pupil participation, it seems prob- 
able that a better quality of demo- 
cratic experience for the pupil will 
result when teacher participation is 
restricted to the areas in which it ac- 
tually is possible and when its many 
limitations are clearly recognized. 


Just a Pretty Argument 


It has been frequently said that 
the exclusion of teachers from the 
process of policy forming atrophies 
their powers to think and makes 
them unquestioning conformists. Al- 
though this is a pretty argument, it 
is partially nonsense. If true, it 
would have ensured the perpetuation 
of absolute rule since the beginning 
of time. It seems improbable that 
teaching in even the most autocratic 
school would produce unquestioning 
conformists. On the contrary! 

The most frequent but least ten- 
able argument, perhaps, is that, with- 
out participation in administrative 
matters affecting their welfare, teach- 
ers cannot develop group cohesion 
and enthusiasm for a common 


cause. There are a great many prob- 
lems connected with running a 
school that touch upon the selfish in- 
terests of teachers. Shall the music 
department receive a larger appro- 
priation than the science department 
or the elementary, than the high 
school library? Shall teachers be per- 
mitted to work at other gainful occu- 
pations during the school year? 
Shall teachers be granted leaves of 
absence just before and just after 
vacations? 


Can Create Bitterness 


Such questions, while excellent 
mediums for spirited participation, 
are almost certain to create bitter- 
ness and division when referred to 
the teachers. It may be that the ar- 
bitration of such questions is the stuff 
from which learning the ways of 
democracy is made; it may be that 
the best possible training comes from 
deciding, upon a reasonable, rational 
basis, issues and questions that are 
rooted in selfishness and emotion. 
However, until the day comes when 
public institutions no longer are 
harassed by pressure groups or con- 
gressional blocs, let us view such an 
argument with caution and appre- 
hension. 

Much of the argument for demo- 
cratic administration is not consistent 
with the theory of representative 
government. In the public school 
the people elect the board. The board 
selects the superintendent, approves 
policies, proposed programs and, in 
theory, any measure affecting the 
taxpayer or the pupil. The people 
have every right to expect their repre- 
sentatives to give them an efficient 
and responsible school system. If the 
board or the administrator were 
bound in any way to stand by the 
decisions of the teachers we would 
have not only an unconstitutional 
delegation of authority but a situa- 
tion in which those making decisions 
had no definite responsibility for the 
outcome—surely a worse abuse of 
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Let’s not question the democratic good taste 


of the administrator who occasionally shifts 


a bus route without the help of his teachers 


democratic principles than working 
under conditions established by the 
representatives of the people. 


Reduced to an Absurdity 


It is interesting, perhaps instruc- 
tive, to follow genuinely democratic 
administration to its climax. The 
board would delegate its powers to 
the administrator, the administrator 
to the teachers, the teachers to the 
pupils, and the pupils would take 
the resulting problems home to the 
parents and . 

To give democratic administration 
meaning, the administrator would 
have to forfeit the powers and au- 
thority that are his by right of train- 
ing and experience and by endow- 
ment from the people through their 
representatives. Without this sur- 
render, including the surrender of 
the power of absolute veto, admin- 
istration can differ little from benev- 
olent autocracy or kindly, sapona- 
ceous, hinting paternalism, either of 
which, since they paralyze convic- 
tion, is more to be despised than 
despotism. 

Responsible school administration 
should recognize that, while there 
may be no limits to the solicitation 
and use of suggestions, the practical 
limits to teacher participation are 
soon reached, a fact perhaps best 
realized by teachers themselves. The 
majority of teachers are practical, 
pragmatic. They realize that par- 
ticipation, for the most part, means 
only the opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the facts and endorse 
the inevitable. 

Paradoxically, the extremes to 
which some participating programs 
have gone might have been avoided 
had there been genuine considera- 
tion of teacher choice in the begin- 
ning. Surveys indicate that more 
such programs have been initiated 
by the administration than by the 
teachers and that the difference is 
significant in the smaller, less labor- 
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conscious communities. It may be 
that teachers should be forced or 
guided into quasi participation, that 
it is good for them whether they like 
it or not, but the idea is inconsistent. 
Teacher time is limited and val- 
uable and should be employed prin- 
cipally in teaching. The use of that 
time in administrative affairs in 
which there is really no freedom of 
choice is not justifiable. It has been 
asserted that no question is too trivial 
to bring cooperative intelligence into 
play and that, in the democratic 
process, the means are the end. But 
this assertion is the antithesis of the 
idea of representative government 
and automatically questions the wis- 
dom of using technicians in social 
problem solving. One of the most 
defensible reasons for single-headed 
authority in school administration is 
that teachers are freed for the more 
important work of teaching. 


Honest Cooperation Possible 


Does acceptance of the fact that 
democratic schoo] administration is 
impossible at present mean that there 
can be no honest cooperation within 
the staff? I think not. On the con- 
trary, its acceptance may lead to 
more honest and sincere cooperation 
than can exist in situations in which 
the teachers are apparently in charge 
of much but actually in charge of 
nothing. 

Within the broad limits of some 
basic policies there may be many 
opportunities for teacher choice, and 
the ingenious administrator will 
capitalize on them in developing the 
“we” idea and in giving teachers 
a working understanding of the 
policies. 

A cooperative approach to such 
matters as the formulation of phi- 
losophy and objectives, the establish- 
ment of instructional aims and the 
revision of the curriculum is en- 
tirely possible without any _pre- 
tense of democratic administration. 


In such matters the administrator 
ideally will exert no more authority 
than is necessary to preserve continu- 
ity in the instructional program, 
articulate the work of various units, 
promote consistency between prin- 
ciples and technics and prevent the 
establishment of any policy or prac- 
tice for which he is unwilling to ac- 
cept responsibility. 

In soime areas, notably book selec- 
tion, extracurricular affairs and rou- 
tines under which various units op- 
erate, much authority may be 
delegated without damage to school 
control. Policies and measures that 
admit no variation in interpretation 
and application usually can be ex- 
plained to the satisfaction of the 
teachers. If this is not possible, poli- 
cies should be critically reexamined. 


Here's How to Say It 


There are no areas at present in 
which unrestricted and genuine par- 
ticipation for teachers is wise. Recog- 
nizing this, let the administrator say 
to his teachers: 

“I have been placed in charge. I 
shall have to make the decisions in 
the end. In some cases I shall be able 
to act on the basis of your recom- 
mendations; in others, for reasons 
which I will explain, I may have to 
act contrary to them. At all times 
I will try to act in light of the knowl- 
edge that adequate salaries, freedom 
from pressure groups, tenure on the 
basis of merit and academic freedom 
are necessary to your effectiveness 
as teachers. Through the processes 
of representative government you 
may help achieve the four funda- 
mentals upon a state-wide and na- 
tion-wide basis. Your suggestions 
will help me make wise decisions 
and I solicit them knowing that you 
understand me to be no more ob- 
ligated to use them than you are 
obligated to use the advice of your 
pupils in affairs for which you are 
responsible.” 

















































































AR-TIME repairs to school 

buildings must be limited 
to the simplest specifications that 
will correct a fault, making the build- 
ing safe and keeping it useful. The 
War Production Board frowns on 
the use of materials and labor be- 
yond absolute necessity. Even those 
materials that are abundant cannot 
be used freely materials 
must be thought of in terms of ship- 
ping and labor, both of which are 


because 


critical factors. 
Two Cases of Policy 


Two recent incidents in the field 
of roofing and waterproofing illus- 
trate quite dramatically different 
aspects of the defense policy. An in- 
stitution had suffered a fire that had 
damaged the roof. Without any 
question the necessary materials were 
released for restoring the building. 
This made sense because a structure 
worth $250,000 was saved by the ex- 
penditure of $10,000 worth of mate- 
rial and labor. 

In the second instance the flexi- 
bility of the principle manifested it- 
self. A well-endowed private school 
had an excellent peace-time policy of 
avoiding small repairs. As the roofs 
of its several buildings deteriorated 
those responsible did not bother with 
repairs but, instead, built new roofs. 
A grand idea, ordinarily, because it 
saves painting, plastering, water dam- 
age and irritation. But this year the 
problem presented itself again. The 
normal course would have been to 
lay a new roof. Instead, however, 
they repaired the leaks and are wait- 
ing for a happier day to lay the new 
one. 

Such repairs are not always simple. 
The roofs of these buildings have a 
gravel surface and leaks cannot 
usually be detected. For such jobs 
I recommend a blind procedure that 
has yielded a good percentage of 
successful results. 

If there is a ceiling stain from the 
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leak, the first step is to orient the 
position with respect to a particular 
window, marking the sill of the win- 
dow with a graphite crayon. The 
window is then identified on the 
roof and the measurement made 
downstairs repeated to locate the ex- 
act point over the ceiling stain. The 
storm water may not enter at this 
point but enough of the surface is 
covered to provide against a leak that 
may be channeled from some dis- 
tance. 

The point located becomes the 
center of a square, 12 feet by 12 feet. 
The gravel is scraped off this square 
and piled to one side for removal as 
it should not be respread over the 
roof. Then an asphalt or tar mastic 
is troweled over the newly cleared 
surface and a rubberoid roofing ma- 
terial is embedded in it. 


Repairs Are Temporary 


In making any roof repairs the 
thought should be kept in mind that 
they are only temporary and every 
repair should, in a sense, be a prep- 
aration for the new roof that will 
ultimately be applied. 

It may appear that this is going to 
a lot of work to plug up a leak that 
is no larger than a nail hole but 
roofers have learned the wisdom of 
this treatment for gravel roofs. On 
a smooth-surfaced roof a square yard 
of material will usually be just as 
effective because the breaks and holes 
in sheet roofing can be readily seen. 

To be sure, sometimes too many 
of them are seen and then it becomes 
a question of which are the offenders. 
Very often the superintendent or 
custodian of a building will lean too 
heavily on the evidence that meets 
the eye. I have walked on roofs with 
superintendents and have seen them 
point out dozens of small breaks on 


the top layer of smooth roofing ma- 
terial and give instructions to patch 
all visible breaks and rifts. 

On more than one occasion I have 
protested, “But those breaks aren’t 
necessarily leaks.” 

“They could be.” 

“But they are not,” I replied. “The 
only leaks are those that show up on 
the ceilings of the top floor. What’s 
the use of patching all the others?” 

“Well, at least we can be sure they 
won't turn into leaks.” 

This was considered bad roofing 
practice before the war; today it 
would be a flagrant waste of re- 
sources. The fact is that no matter 
how minutely you scan the surface 
of a roof you can’t predict where it 
will leak next. 


Beware of Magic Remedies 


Many superintendents are appre- 
hensive about the buildings under 
their care. Either their superiors are 
unduly critical or they feel that when 
something goes wrong it is a reflec- 
tion on their ability. 

This attitude has plowed a fertile 
field for salesmen who have panaceas 
for roof troubles. Not long ago the 
custodian of a parochial school 
showed me a sample of a liquid that 
had been offered to him as a roof re- 
pairer and preserver. The salesman 
had advanced the argument that 
while there was a shortage of ordi- 
nary roofing materials this liquid 
could be brushed over the roof to fill 
the cracks and to rejuvenate it. The 
price was $3 a gallon and only 50 
gallons of it were needed to put the 
roof into first-class shape. 

The argument was fairly per- 
suasive. A black asphalt-like mate- 
rial has an appealing aspect to a man 
with an acre of roof to worry about. 
All that was necessary was to send 
a helper to the roof with the liquid 
and a long-handled brush and let 
him go to it. The only reason that 
the custodian didn’t buy the stuff 
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.. « The modern world is smaller!” 
Sue and Gerald were shocked — not 
lany years ago — by this abrupt state- 
ent by a wise teacher. 

Now, as homemakers, Sue and Gerald 
te making practical use of the knowl- 
ge they gained in school. Intelligent, 
ar-sighted instruction has prepared them 
) do their part in winning the war and 
ving the problems that Victory will 


ring. 


They are the all-important product of 
America’s schools — good citizens! 

Good health makes more useful citi- 
zens. And good heating and ventilating 
equipment is the most important single 
safeguard. 

In your schools, American Blower 
Heating and Ventilating Equipment will 
bring the utmost in comfort and protec- 
tion against respiratory ailments. Your 
future citizens deserve the finest! 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
In Canada: CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation 


American Blower complete Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Systems 
(above) meet all school needs. 


Syncretized room and air stream 
temperatures, a feature of Nesbitt 
Heating and Ventilating Units 
(above), assure constant comfort, 


































































was that he no longer believed in 
magic. His previous experiences 
with magic had been disappointing. 

Later investigation revealed the 
liquid to be nothing more than black 
asphaltum with an inviting name. 
A similar material could be bought 
for less than a dollar a gallon. 

Black asphaltum certainly cannot 
harm a roof. How much good it will 
do has never been determined but, 
in my opinion, it is not effective 
enough to justify even its low cost. 

I have never heard of any effective 
roof preservative. My experience 
with smooth-surfaced roofs has been 
to leave them alone until they leak, 
then repair the leaks until they be- 
come a nuisance and, finally, install 
new roofs. In war time you simply 
let roofs be a nuisance a good while 
longer. 

There are, however, certain ways 
to extend the life of a roof. A roof 
that is not intended to bear traffic 
should not be used as a sun deck or 


even as a short cut from one class- 
room to another. A woman in spike- 
heeled shoes passing from one end 
of the roof to the other will do more 
damage than the year’s heaviest 
cloudburst. We roofers see every day 
the difference in wear of a roof that 
is walked on and one that is not. 

In peace time it may seem to the 
owner of a building that, even if he 
has to rebuild his roof oftener, there 
is some advantage in allowing it to 
be used for purposes other than for 
which it was built. But now, with 
the need for conserving all that we 
have, a good roof should be treas- 
ured and not abused. 

People and pets should be kept off 
the roof. It should be kept free of 
rubbish and a periodic examination 
made of the drains. In heavy rains 
paper, leaves and silt will wash 
toward the drains and clog them. 

A well-policed roof will pay divi- 
dends for the ten minutes a month 
that are necessary to keep it clean. 





BETTER PLANT PRACTICES 





Heat Control Saves Fuel 


Proper temperature control is now 
a “must” under the present war fuel- 
saving program. Material has been 
made available by the W.P.B. for the 
production of outside type thermostatic 
controls to regulate the heating of mul- 
tiple occupancy buildings. No priority 
is required for purchase. 

Outside controls may be used either 
with or without individual room ther- 
mostats. With outside control heating 
is limited to actual weather demands 
and available fuel can be meted out as 
needed. 

O.P.A. says, “Every effort should be 
made to promote the use of such con 
trols.” 


About Insulating 


In insulating attic areas to effect fur- 
ther fuel savings, R. L. James, secretary 
for the independent school district of 
Mason City, Iowa, reports that in five 
of his buildings the rock wool type of 
insulation was used while in three the 
granulated mineral type was employed. 
Part of this work was done three years 
ago and part, two years ago. 

“In both types the results have been 
uniformly satisfactory,” he says. “Upon 
the completion of the first heating sea- 
son we found that we had seduced our 
fuel bill 24 per cent in one case and 20 
per cent in another. The following 
winter the results were similar but not 
quite as pronounced. Eventually we 
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may insulate other buildings but most 
of our other buildings are of a type 
difficult to insulate or are due for re- 
modeling in the near future. 

“Although storm sash are used quite 
generally in this locality on residence 
and apartment buildings, they have 
not been used on our school buildings 
for many years except on a few win- 
dows of the older buildings. All of 
our buildings are weather-stripped and 
calked. Good materials and skilled 
workmanship are important if -efh- 
ciency is to be obtained. 

“Underfeed stokers that we have in- 
stalled in most of our heating plants 
have resulted in substantial fuel sav- 
ings and in much better heating serv- 
ice since the stokers are automatic. We 
also believe it is important to use the 
right type of water treatment in the 
boiler and to keep boilers and heating 
pipes properly insulated. 

“We can show by actual cost fig- 
ures that, although we have increased 
our number of school buildings in the 
last ten years, we are spending 40 per 
cent less for fuel than we did ten years 
ago. This is due, we believe, to the heat 
saving features mentioned and to fol- 
lowing the best plant practices, so far 
as we know them.” 


Michigan City's Program 
Someone recently asked Orlando 

Johnson, superintendent of buildings 

and grounds for the public schools in 





Michigan City, Ind., whether or not 
he maintained painters and engineers 
at full salary during the summer 
months. Here is his reply: 

“Our janitors are employed twelve 
months of the year. They are given 
two weeks’ vacation which we arrange 
so that one half the force is off two 
weeks, usually early in June, and the 
other half, the two weeks immediately 
following. We try to pair our custo- 
dians so that during the time that one 
custodian is on a vacation his building 
and grounds can be cared for by a 
custodian from another building who 
is not on vacation.” 

Mr. Johnson goes on to describe a 
schedule for his custodians. 

“In this section on Lake Michigan 
it is a problem to keep our lawns and 
shrubbery in good condition. It re- 
quires considerable water and care to 
keep the grass green, involving time 
each day for all custodians who are 
on duty. The main problem of caring 
for the building and cleaning for the 
fall opening of school starts after school 
closes in June. This usually starts with 
cleaning the walls and furniture. 

“Following this work, the men usual- 
ly start varnishing woodwork and 
desks. This generally takes until Au- 
gust, leaving that month for scrubbing, 
oiling or waxing the floors. 

“Painting and calcimining are done 
by the maintenance crew. On a job 
that requires considerable scaffolding 
or is somewhat dangerous, the work is 
let out to a regular contractor. For 
several years it has been our plan to 
paint the interior walls of at least two 
buildings each year. In this way each 
building is painted every five years. 

“This summer we plan to paint the 
interior of one grade building and of 
the junior high school. This will be 
done by the fireman of one of our 
grade buildings, who was an experi- 
enced painter before he started to work 
for the schools, and another custodian 
who is also a painter. 

“Meanwhile, repairs in plumbing and 
electrical work are done by our main- 
tenance men on the janitorial staff. 
Major work in these two fields is usual- 
ly given to licensed plumbers and elec- 
tricians. Most of the carpenter and 
cabinet work is done by our staff.” 


Kalamazoo Conserves 


Although insulation is being seri- 
ously considered in plans for new 
school construction at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., H. W. Anderson is not con- 
templating any such treatment of old 
buildings. To conserve fuel he is clos- 
ing rooms wherever possible and shut- 
ting off the heat, consolidating rooms 
used half time and closing off heat in 
school auditoriums until just before 
they are to be used. “We have saved 


both fuel and light,” he reports. 
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The lad who once mowed the lawn with a Jacobsen 
Power Mower may now be operating a tank or a 
plane...and he’s doing it better because mechan- 
ized equipment is not new to him. It’s a part of the 
American way of life. 


Likewise, workmen in America’s industries had 
already been trained to build fine equipment, and 
Jacobsen is proud that its factory is privileged to 
be building super-mowers for landing fields, and 
making other war materials. 


On that great day when the last gun is fired, we 
will be happy to turn our entire productive facilities 
to the making of power and hand mowers that 
save time and labor on America’s school and uni- 
versity lawns. 


We cannot supply you with mowers 
now and for the duration, but we are 
able to supply repair parts as usual. 


JACOBSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


770 WASHINGTON STREET . RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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FATS in School Fare 


FEW years ago fats were held 

in low esteem because of the 
belief that they are hard to digest. 
Today they are a prized product. 
Fat is needed for the building and 
activity of all body tissues; it helps 
to keep the organs, blood vessels and 
nerves in place and serves as an in- 
sulator. Fats are believed to assist 
the body in the conservation of 
thiamin and in utilizing other ele- 
ments. 

When pure, all fats are equally 
available for the energy needs of the 
body. Natural fats differ in the 
amounts of vitamins A and D dis- 
solved in them. Rancidity and tem- 
peratures that are much above that 
of the body increase the rate of 
oxidation and decrease or destroy 
these vitamins, according to Dr. 


A. J. Carlson. 
Fat Has High Fuel Value 


Fat is the most concentrated body 
fuel, with relatively little water or 
fiber. Because it is so compact the 
process of digestion takes longer 
than is necessary for carbohydrate 
and protein. Fat usually retards 
secretion of the gastric juice. When 
a meal containing much fat is eaten 
it tends to stay in the stomach longer 
than does a less fatty meal. If food 
is heavily coated with fat in the 
cooking and serving process the 
secretions must penetrate this coat 
before they reach the food and this, 
too, takes longer. It is doubtless for 
such reasons that fat has been given 
the reputation of being hard to 
digest. 

Eating unduly large quantities of 
fat at one meal or eating it too fre- 
quently may overtax digestion and 
cause upsets. Under normal condi- 
tions fats are assimilated without 
difficulty when they are properly 
prepared and eaten with discretion. 
The slow digestion is not necessarily 
objectionable. When a meal is poor 
in fat and the stomach empties 
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rapidly one becomes hungry sooner 
and this hunger may become quite 
keen before the next meal. In other 
words, fat has satiety value or “stay- 
ing quality.” 

The advent of rationing means 
that we are destined to eat less fat 
than formerly. Industries engaged 
in the production of war materials 
need such quantities of this product 
that we glady accept its curtailment 
in civilian menus. 

The school dietitian must be ever 
watchful to make sure that all fat 
is effectively used. To this end the 
habits of her kitchen workers and 
the eating habits of those she feeds 
will be changed. Fat must not be 
wasted. When it becomes rancid or, 
for any reason, is not desirable for 
food purposes, it should be saved for 
the salvage committee. 


Save Cooked Fats 


To one who has not previously 
formed the habit of saving fats from 
soups and roasts or those cooked 
out of bacon, ham and chops the 
amount that can be acquired will be 
surprising. These fats may seem un- 
sightly in comparison with the clean 
white compounds we have been 
using but their flavor and nutritive 
value have not been impaired, par- 
ticularly if proper care has been 
taken to prevent too much water 
from being skimmed off with the 
fat. They are perfectly good for 
cooking purposes, especially when 
there is time to strain and purify 
them. They can be used in casserole 
dishes, white sauce and other sauces; 
cakes with chocolate, caramel or 
similar highly flavored materials; 
also in bread, muffins and biscuits. 

In many kitchens there is no time 
for the extra work of purifying these 
fats. Even so, they serve well to en- 


rich pot roasts, braised meats and 
other so-called cheaper cuts and are 
equally helpful in such bakery prod- 
ucts as spice cakes and cookies, oat- 
meal cookies, baked and steamed 
puddings made with whole grain 
flour or with molasses. 

Fat from bacon, ham or pork is 
often preferred with such vegetables 
as greens, cabbage, string beans, 
lima beans (fresh or dried) and 
baked dry beans; it is also used in 
cornbread and corn muffins and for 
frying potatoes and eggs. This is 
assuming that the fats have not been 
overheated in cooking. 


Poultry Fat Is a Delicacy 


Chicken fat has a distinctive flavor 
for some of the previously described 
uses. Few dietitians take full advan- 
tage of the delicately flavored fat that 
accumulates on days when poultry is 
served. 

We still have a number of fats 
and oils from which to choose de- 
rived from both animal and vege- 
table sources. For table use and in 
cooking for richness and flavor, but- 
ter, cream and such high grade vege- 
table oils as olive and peanut have 
been favorites. In this respect we 
shall have to change our eating 
habits. Several vegetable oils are still 
plentiful but not all of them, and 
butter and cream are restricted to a 
small fraction of our customary 
supply. 

To meet federal requirements but- 
ter must contain 85 per cent pure fat, 
the remainder being 15 per cent 
water, salt and probably some milk. 
Although butter is a good source of 
vitamin A its content of this vitamin 
varies depending upon the feed of 
the cow. From good dairies where 
cows are well fed and cared for the 
butter will contain from 5000 to 
10,000 U.S.P. units per pound. In 
other instances the vitamin A con- 
tent may be lower. Tables of differ- 
ent authorities vary considerably. 
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@ For a table setting that bespeaks 
elegance, but is light as a whisper on 
the budget, choose one of the rich- 
looking patterns to be found in America’s 
largest selection of Paper Table 
Napery. Duplicate your most handsome 
linen luncheon set in economical, 
attractive and sanitary paper. Cups, 
doilies, tray covers, placement mats— 
all the various types are immediately 
available at Sexton’s. Order from this 
great stock—and you'll be sure to 
get what you want, when you want it. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO, 1943 








“scotching” 
another rumor 


There is no shortage of modern, efficient filing equipment. 
You CAN obtain Guardsman Wood Files—guardians of the 
important records in your office —today! 

Made entirely of non-critical materials, they're ready for 

immediate delivery. You can buy them in 2, 
3. 4 or 5 drawer capacity ... for every filing 
need. 

Your school need not go another day with- 
out the files required to meet today’s condi- 
tions. For the full story, write us at head- 


quarters or call our nearest branch office. 








The most acceptable alternate for 
butter is fortified margarine or oleo- 
margarine. Originally, margarine was 
made from nut or vegetable oils, such 
as peanut, coconut, cottonseed and 
soybean. Oleomargarine was a com- 
bination of animal and vegetable 
fats. More recently, there has been 
considerable change in the fats used 
and further changes will doubtless 
be made from time to time. 

In making these products the fats 
are purified and refined. Because 
they then have no flavor they are 
churned with milk to give them a 
mild butter flavor. They are manu- 
factured under federal inspection 
and are required to have the same 
energy value as butter, 85 per cent 
fat, with not less than 7500 U.S.P. 
units of vitamin A per pound. Many 
nationally distributed brands have 
9000 U.S.P. units per pound and 


this never varies. 
Margarine vs. Butter 


Both butter and margarine prob- 
ably have small amounts of vitamin 
D but it is in negligible quantities 
except in margarines that use fish 
liver oils to provide vitamin A. 
These products contain significant 
amounts of vitamin D. Margarine 
supplies more vitamin E than does 
butter. The shortening powers and 
keeping qualities of each are about 
the same and they are equally assim- 
ilable. The chief difference between 
them is in their flavor and price. 
The flavor of butter has not been 
duplicated. The price of margarine 
is from 50 to 60 per cent of that of 
butter in most markets. In fortified 
margarine the vitamin content is 
always stated on the package but in 
butter it never is. 

Nut butters provide excellent alter- 
nates for butter and deserve more 
frequent appearance on our menus 
than they have been given. Peanut 
butter can be bought in all markets 
at a reasonable cost, which may be 
why it is more popular than other 
nut butters. Its high fat and carbo- 
hydrate content makes its energy 
value almost equal to that of but- 
ter. In addition, it has a high per- 
centage of protein and is a good 
source of iron, phosphorus, thiamin 
and niacin, with appreciable amounts 
of riboflavin and a small amount of 
vitamin A. 

Peanut butter is appetizing, rela- 
tively economical and simple to in- 
corporate into muffins and cookies. 
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It adds zest to baked puddings, such 
as bread, brown Betty and apple 
dowdy, or to steamed date or carrot 
puddings. It gives richness and 
flavor to meat and vegetable loaves, 
soups and other mixtures; in des- 
serts made of milk it may well re- 
place cream or butter. 


Oils Are Wholesome 


Oils used for browning and frying 
and those used in salad dressings 
have much the same wholesomeness. 
As a rule they have a slightly nutty 
flavor or are tasteless, olive oil being 
an exception. Olive oil is the aristo- 
crat of salad oils. The carefully pre- 
pared best grade has a greenish 
golden color. At present, it is too 
high priced for consideration in 
most schools. Other grades that 
are acceptable for most purposes can 
be bought at lower prices. 

Because of the demand for varia- 
tions in olive oils packers have been 
blending several oils. Dietitians can 
follow their example. A satisfactory 
salad oil with an olive flavor can be 
obtained by blending olive oil with 
one or more vegetable or nut oils in 
an average blend of 1:4. Each person 
will make her proportion to fit her 
taste. 

Imitation olive oils are becoming 
common. One is an olive flavored 
soybean oil with artificial coloring; 
another is a highly refined corn oil 
with the flavor and odor of olive 
oil. 

Peanut oil is closest to olive oil in 
general characteristics. It is one of 
the best for frying although too high 
priced for common use. It, too, is 
frequently blended with other oils 
and sells for less than the pure oils. 
At that, it is expensive for French 
frying unless it can be purified and 
used repeatedly. Cottonseed oil is 
produced in great quantities and is 
widely used for compounds and 
salad oil mixtures. 

Soybean oil is rapidly taking its 
place as one of the most valuable 
from the standpoint of nutrients, as 
well as for cooking qualities. Last 
year’s crop of soybeans was gratify- 
ingly large in this country and we 
are told that soybean oil will be 
available for school and home use. 
It is reported that this oil is more 
easily absorbed than butter fat, mak- 
ing it superior for young children. 

Lard and compounds of animal 
and vegetable fats or both are ex- 
cellent for shortening in baked foods 


because they cream easily. Some 
grades are good for frying. Lard 
must be closely watched in frying 
as it reaches the decomposition point 
more quickly than do compounds. 
Whether made of animal or vege- 
table fats these compounds look 
much alike, being colorless, odorless 
and of uniform texture. If hydro- 
genated they will keep indefinitely 
at room temperature. Hydrogenated 
vegetable fats are 100 per cent pure 
fat but they are bulkier than lard 
because they have been whipped up 
with gas. 


Method of Using Lard 


These fats can be interchanged but 
when they are interchanged with 
butter and margarine it must be re- 
membered that they are 100 per cent 
fat in contrast to 85 per cent fat in 
butter and margarine. To replace 
butter and margarine with lard two 
tablespoons less for each cup called 
for in the recipe should be used. 
Hydrogenated fats can be used meas- 
ure for measure, but when hydro- 
genated fats replace lard an extra 
144 tablespoons must be added for 
each cup of lard because of the gas 
contained in the product. 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT 





Greater cooperation by the Red 
Cross in the schoot lunch program 
is promised for the next school year. 
According to the cooperating com- 
mittee on school lunches, the Amer- 
ican Red Cross can be a source of 
great help to school administrative 
officials in finding solutions to press- 
ing problems, one of which is lack 
of volunteer workers with the neces- 
sary qualifications in training. 

Red Cross chapter nutrition and 
canteen committees are being urged 
to (1) contact school administrators 
and offer twenty hour nutrition and 
canteen courses to volunteers mobil- 
ized by the Office of Civilian De- 
fense for school lunches; (2) encour- 
age members of the canteen corps 
with required training but no as- 
signed duties to give service in school 
lunch programs; (3) encourage Jun- 
ior Red Cross members to take train- 
ing and those trained to give service 
in the lunch program, and (4) ar- 
range for technical consultation and 
supervision to Red Cross Canteen 
Corps that are giving service to 
school lunch programs. 
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SAVE Those EYES 


66 KNOW James did well in 
third grade but he isn’t keep- 
ing up to his ability this year. I put 
his chair near the front of the room 
but he misses a great deal and doesn't 
read as well as he did last year.” 


“ 


James hasn’t been quite himself 
at home lately either. He’s fretful 
and nervous and isn’t happy in 
school. Do you suppose it might be 
his eyes? The doctor told us that 
even with the heavy lenses he might 
need sight-saving work some time.” 

The school nurse found that while 
James could see the bold type in 
some of the readers he was only able 
to see at 20 feet the large black let- 
ters that a pair of normal eyes could 
see at 50 feet. In view of his fretful- 
ness at home and his difficulties in 
seeing in the classroom, the doctor 
recommended the sight-saving class. 


New Jersey Saves Vision 


In a group of 500 school children 
there is likely to be one child who 
may need sight-saving help during 
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Listening to a 
story read from 
a record on the 
"talking book," 
children take 
turns pointing out 
locations on their 
classroom globe. 


some years of his school experience 
or throughout the grades, depending 
on the eye defect.” A child with 
poor vision is greatly handicapped 
in school, since a large part of the 
work done depends on normal sight. 
He may be overwhelmed by his 
handicap at the start and a feeling 
of inability to meet the situation is 
a double burden mentally and emo- 
tionally. As much harm can result 
from a sense of incompetence as 
from an eye defect in itself. 

In New Jersey’ a sight-saving class 
is organized in a town where there 
are enough children (five to 10 with- 
in the school district) who either 
cannot see well enough (between 
20/50 and 20/200 in the better eye 
with glasses) to use the materials in 
a regular grade or who have eye 
conditions that may become progres- 
sively worse in ordinary classroom 


"Merry, R. V.: Problems in the Education 
of Visually Handicapped Children, Harvard 
University Press, 1933, p. 8. 

*New Jersey School Laws, chapter 14, article 
5, section 18: 14-68. 


ALTHEA H. NICHOLS 


HILLSIDE SCHOOL, MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


experience under the usual condi- 
tions of study. 

In a sight-saving class special ma- 
terials and a minimum use of eyes 
for close work enable such a child 
to continue his school work with 
less danger to his sight and without 
being denied the program of his 
grade and the association with his 
friends there. 

The surroundings and the at- 
mosphere in a sight-saving room are 
such that the child is relaxed and 
free from eyestrain at all times. This 
is accomplished by walls of a light 
neutral color; a white ceiling free 
from uneven structure that would 
cause shadows; replacement of un- 
used blackboards with neutral acous- 
tical board or cork that can be used 
as bulletin boards, and semi-indirect 
diffused lighting strong enough to 
give at least 30 foot-candles of light 
where the child will be working. 

Shiny surfaces and pictures framed 
with glass are eliminated to cut 
down glare. Direct sunlight is 
avoided by shading with light semi- 
opaque curtains. Draperies are in a 
soft restful color depending on the 
exposure of the room. These are 
hung at the sides of the window cas- 
ings to prevent their eliminating any 
light. Large clear pictures are chosen 
for the room. 


Not Segregated From Friends 


This room can be considered the 
child’s laboratory. But he needs it 
only as a workshop. Much of his 
learning takes place in the grade to 
which he belongs, where he associ- 
ates with his friends of normal sight, 
listening, discussing problems and 
contributing his share of the work. 
He realizes that he can contribute 
here in his own way quite as well as 
his friends with better sight. The 
sight-saving teacher is there in the 
sight-saving room or workshop to 
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HISTORY IN THE MAKING—'"'Battle for Tunisia’ and 
"Surrender at Stalingrad’’ actual battle scenes in 
Tunisia and the thrilling end of the siege of Stalin 


grad. Both pictures on one film, just released 
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America needs your school projector— 
needs it NOW! Don’t let it stand idle. Don’t let it collect dust 
behind locked doors when there are so many vitally important 
jobs for it to do in this hour of national emergency. Keep it 
busy in and out of the classroom! 


If your school is not going to be open for summer classes, 
place your school projector at the disposal of community 
groups and organizations. They need it. . . for training new 
recruits to war production jobs .. . for showing films that 
keep America’s fighting spirit at peak ... and for many other 
important contributions to all-out war effort. 





Wealth of subject material available through 
FILMOSOUND Library 


You'll find it inspirational to peruse the 
Filmosound Library Catalog and latest 
bulletins on films now available through 
your B&H Visual Education dealer and 
the Filmosound Library. There are liter- 
ally thousands from which to choose, 
covering every subject. You'll be sur- 
prised at the progress and improvement 
which have been made in educational 
and recreational films. Send for catalog! 


FILMOSOUND /...- 


Newest Filmosound, typical Bell & Howell 
achievement in that it maintains B&H tra- 
ditional performance standards with very 
limited use of critical materials. Available at 
present to armed forces only. 


RECONDITIONING SERVICE —if your 
Filmo Projector needs reconditioning, send 
it in to the factory during the summer months 
so that it will be ready for use when school 
reopens next fall. All work is done by 
factory-trained technicians. The machine 
will be returned to you like new. See your 
B&H Visual Education dealer for further de- 
tails and assistance in shipping. 


NEW LAMPS cannot be supplied except 
when old lamp accompanies your order. 







ee ” 7 : ' 

auy E FOR EXCELLENCE + ++ one-reel sound film showing how & BELL & HOWELL Co. 
Army-Navy Award for extraordinary performance is won and pre- 

WAR BONDS d. Seevi h § 1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 1 

sented. Service charge 50c. & Without obligation, please send me: ’ 

a ) Filmosound Library Catalog Supplement 1943A listing 1 

Bell & Howell Co., Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Washington, D.C.; London. Est.1907 ' preinduction and other new training films. 1 

; () Data on Emergency First Aid Films. 7 

() Catalog of British Information Service films. + 

MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 8 () Rawcationel Sten cacaies. 5 

() Detailed information on Reconditioning Service. : 

PRECISION-MADE BY I now have....... have not...... wour 1942 film catalogs. 18 
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help him, but the grade teacher 
makes him feel an accepted member 
of his grade among his friends. 

A visually handicapped child is 
taught that close eye-work for him 
must be for essentials only. He learns 
to read well enough to find infor- 
mation needed or to enjoy a little 
reading for pleasure if his eye con- 
dition permits of it. Reading is limited 
to thirty minute periods if possible, 
depending on the child’s eye defect, 
and is followed by oral work, hand- 
work or typing, involving a different 
eye accommodation. 

Much material is read for him by 
the sight-saving teacher or classmates 
in his grade. He learns to type by 
touch so that he need not strain his 
eyes by penning many reports and 
tests. He makes enough use of clear 
maps and globes to become ac- 
quainted with physical features, 
countries and peoples of the world. 

He uses the blackboard or paper 
only for arithmetic that he cannot, 
by constant practice with number 
concepts, figure mentally. The child 
has access to all the pictures, films 
and models available that are clear 
enough for him to see. With limited 
vision he needs as much enriching 
visual experience as can be found 
for him. 

Not only does he depend on listen- 
ing to others for information, but 
he uses records and the radio to 
widen knowledge. He is encouraged 
to use paints, crayons and clay as 
mediums of expression and is given 
help in handwork skills not involv- 
ing close eye-work. Everything is 
done to make his school life as rich 
and meaningful as possible. 


Adjustments Are Easy 


James made a happy adjustment 
in his new class, for it was in a 
near-by school where he knew two 
and he saw his old friends 
often. The sight-saving teacher made 
him feel at home, too. He was not 
afraid that she would expect him to 
read something he could not see and 
that he would fail or be embarrassed. 
She was not surprised when some 
days his eyes did not see as well as 
usual and she tried to make it easy 
for him to do things. 

There was plenty of light in this 
room. The teacher used giant-sized 
chalk and wrote large clear words 
and numbers that spoke. One didn’t 
have to puzzle over thin-lined pale 
marks that blurred before one’s eyes. 


box S 
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The pencils had thick soft lead. The 
pupils liked the large-leaded auto- 
matic primary pencils supplied be- 
cause they didn’t smudge as much as 
the others. 

Dull, cream-colored, heavy-lined 
paper replaced the smooth white 
paper, the thin blue lines of which 
he had had to watch so hard. And, 
joy of joys, there were typewriters 
in this room! James wanted to learn 
to type as quickly as he could. The 
letters that appeared when he tried 
his first f’s and j’s were thick black 
marks almost half an inch tall. This 
was a typewriter such as he had 
never seen. 


Pupils From Many Grades 


There were pupils from many 
grades in this class. Sometimes they 
worked here and sometimes they 
went to their own grades, depending 
on the schedule of subjects. James 
liked to be with his own fourth 
grade friends when they sang, played 
games or read and talked about how 
people lived in other lands. He was 
glad to come back to the new room 
to write the story, to read or to work 
with numbers that used to fade 
away from him. 

It wasn’t a worry to read now, for 
books here had large black print 
even plainer than the old readers. 
Each book said “Clear Type Series” 
on it and the cream-colored paper 
was easy to look at. James really 
enjoyed reading now. He could lose 
himself in the story once more and 
not worry about trying hard to see. 
There were many other inviting 
books with plain type and clear pic- 
tures. 

The older boys were reading from 
“Treasure Island” and “The Story of 
a Bad Boy.” New books printed in 
large type (16 to 24 point) and hav- 
ing clear pictures were added to the 
shelves: “The Legend of the Palm 
Tree,” the Madeline Brandeis books, 
the Wheeler and Deucher biog- 
raphies, the little stories of Jerold 
Beim, the Petershams’ and_ the 
D’Aulaires’ books. 

The teacher discovered that each 
year the print and illustrations of 
books seemed to improve in clear- 
ness and artistry. It was disappoint- 
ing, though, to find few books for 
junior high with type large enough 
for her pupils to read. 

Clear pictures were gleaned from 
every available source—magazines, 
newspapers, book advertisements— 











to be used as illustrative material for 
reading and social science classes. 

There were two special magnify- 
ing glasses for use with the grade 
books of smaller print. Some pupils 
liked to use these more than others 
did. Both glasses were oblong and 
flat. One could be carried around, 
while the other fitted into a stand 
and could be adjusted so that the 
pupil did not have to move the glass 
but simply slid the book under- 
neath it. 

James found the one he could 
carry much handier and less trouble 
to use. He liked to look things up 
with it once in a while but he never 
tried to read a whole story with it. 
It was a bit awkward to make it 
follow the print and sometimes the 
glass caught the light and bothered 
him. 

Joan never used these glasses. 
Looking through them really dis- 
turbed her eyes and made the print 
blur. 


Book Records Cut Reading 


Sometimes several pupils listened 
to a story read from records on the 
“talking book.” This is a machine 
with a radio and record attachment 
lent to the class by the government 
through the New Jersey Commission 
for the Blind. It is made primarily 
for the use of the blind but can be 
used in a sight-saving class where 
it is of great value? 

Some records of books are made 
at the American Foundation for the 
Blind in New York City, some at 
the Printing House for the Blind 
in Louisville, Ky., and some have 
been recorded for general classroom 
use on ordinary phonographs by 
Columbia University with permis- 
sion from radio stations. 

It was amazing how one person 
could manage to talk like all the 
characters in the book. “Honk the 
Moose” was a favorite, as was “Tom 
Sawyer”; Dickens’ “Christmas Car- 
ol” was played every year. Often 
pictures could be enjoyed while one 
listened. These could be found in 
the school library or borrowed from 
the visual aids department. A large 
map of the Canal Zone made the 
record “Across the Isthmus” easier 
for the sixth graders to visualize. 

James liked the big metal globe 
painted with black continents and 
clear blue oceans. It was all right 
for him to mark places on this globe 
with chalk, for the marks could eas- 
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ht ...1s saving valuable time by using these 
FREE Pamphlets to help teach his Pre-Induction classes 


it really amounts to is a sub- 
ject index to 11,494 lighted pic- 
tures, any size, to help teach 


These pamphlets match Pre- 
Induction Training course 
topics with a correlated list of 
motion pictures and discus- Pre-Induction courses. These 
sional slidefilms. They can help correlations are yours for the 


you as they are helping scores LIGHTED asking. They are: 
of other teachers. 


Fundamentals of Automotive 


MEU Ry Mechanics 


Fundamentals of Electricity 


The correlation of the motion 
pictures and slidefilms with the 
various subjects has been com- 
pletely worked out. This mate- 
rial is a real time-saver. What 


Fundamentals of Machines 
Fundamentals of Shopwork 


Each pamphlet gives the outline of recommended topics prepared jointly by the Pre- 
Induction Training Section, Civilian Personnel Division, Services of Supply, and the U. S. 
Office of Education with the appropriate Jam Handy slidefilms and motion pictures indi- 
cated opposite each topic. The selections have been carefully made by teachers familiar 
with both the course of study and the content of the slidefilms and motion pictures. 


Write today for your Pre-Induction Training Visual Aids Correlations ... FREE! 


The J A M | H A N DY Organization 


* New York * Washington, D. C. * Detroit * Dayton * Chicago *xLos Angeles 


1775 Broadway Transportation Bldg 2900 E. Grand Blvd 10 Talbott Bldg N. Michigan Avs 1046 Ho!lywood Blvd 
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ily be erased when someone else 
wanted to put something on it. This 
globe was a help in spotting sources 
of news items quickly and the fifth 
graders usually brought it to the 
radio when they formed their circle 
there for the School of the Air’s 
“New Horizons,” pointing out loca- 
tions as they listened. 

Bill, in the fifth grade, had an idea 
that a globe even larger than this 
22 inch one should be made to show 
the countries in two or three clear 
colors, the main rivers of the world 
and some of the important cities. A 





globe was so much better than a flat 
map for seeing where places were. 
There were maps in this room, too 
—raised relief maps of the United 
States and Europe with clear out- 
lines and flat maps with not too 
much minute detail. Sometimes the 
teacher outlined maps heavily with 
India ink or borrowed slides from 
the visual aids department and pro- 
jected a map against paper on the 
wall until it was large enough to be 
traced. 

The pupils loved to borrow slides 
and films from the visual aids de- 





Photograph from Official British Army Film ““DESERT VICTORY” Released through 20th Century Fox 
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WAR'S HOWLING HELL 
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»»»-DeVRY Cameras Tock It Too 


Into the toughest kind 
of punishment man or 
mechanism could be 
asked to take — with 
those 26 men and six of- 
ficers who filmed “DES- 
ERT VICTORY”, went 
DeVRY motion picture 
cameras. And they took 
it! Heat! Sand! Hour- 
on-hour, day-in, day-out 
grueling, grinding per- 
formance at the hands 
of men who were out to 


make the picture of pictures—even 
though they died making it—which 
four did. DEVRY cameras caught 


as 





—for Excellence in 
the Production of 
Motion Picture 
Sound Equipment 








the grimmest as well as 
the grandest detail of 
sheer, thundering, howl- 
ing hell—the British 8th 
Army’s _ history-writing 
rout of Rommel from 
El Alamein to Tripoli. 
You want to see “DES- 
ERT VICTORY.” You 
want the best in war- 
born motion picture 


sound equipment—cam- 
eras or projectors. When 
Peace comes, keep your 
eye on DEVRY! DeVRY CORP., 
1103 Armitage Ave., Chicago, 
U.S.A. BUY WAR BONDS NOW! 






WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF MOTION PICTURE SOUND EQUIPMENT 
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partment. It was fun, too, to get 
models, specimens and _ exhibits. 
Sometimes they sent to the state 
museum at Trenton for such ma- 
terial. 

The teacher often typed material 
for reading. “My Weekly Reader,” 
put into primer type, was shared by 
elementary readers. Achievement 
tests were retyped on the bulletin 
typewriter, also. Songs were en- 
larged and the state had a quantity 
of music printed with notes greatly 
enlarged that the children might en- 
joy the piano. 

With the help in the sight-saving 
room, James found that fourth grade 
was not going to be so hard. Some 
people had thought of ways to make 
school possible for him. He was 
soon joining the others in his grade 
with his old zest and was not far 
from the top group. School had 
again become an open door into an 
interesting and challenging world. 





SCHOOL FILMS 





Here is a second group of film sug- 


gestions from the Department of 
Library and Visual Aids, Newark, 
N. 


Films may be borrowed free or for a 
small charge. The address of your 
nearest depository may be obtained 
from the Coordinato; of Inter-American 
Affairs, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, or the Office of War In- 
formation, Bureau of Motion Pictures, 


Washington, D. C. 


MANAGING THE Famity INcomE—I6 
mm. sound. 38 minutes. For home 
economics classes, grades 9 to 12, 
budget classes, P.-T.A. groups and 
women’s clubs. Household Finance 
Corporation. 

The film shows how an ordinary 
family plans to spend its income. The 
ways in which these people meet 
unexpected emergencies and make satis- 
factory adjustments are illustrated. 


Tue THousanpn Days—l6 mm. sound. 
21 minutes. For social studies classes, 
grades 6 to 12, college students and 
adults. Office of War Information. 
Canada has been at war since Sep- 

tember 1939. What changes have taken 

place and what does Canada’s experi- 
ence forecast for the United States? 

The film answers these questions. 


WeEsTERN Front—l6 mm. sound. 21 
minutes. For classes in social studies, 
grades 5 to 12, college students and 
adults. Office of War Information. 
Here is a picture of China’s heroic 

fight against the war lords of Japan. 
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Contributed by the Magazine Publishers of America 


Which comes first — 


Your second helping ? 
or our second front ? 


OU WANT TO SEE THIS WAR WON — and won 
Vestine You want to see it carried to the 
enemy with a vengeance. Okay—so do all of us. 
But just remember... 


A second front takes food ... food to feed our 
allies in addition to our own men. 


Which do you want — more meat for you, or 
enough meat for them? An extra cup of coffee on 
your breakfast table, or a full tin cup of coffee for 
a fighting soldier? 

Just remember that the meat you don’t get— 
and the coffee and sugar that you don’t get—are 
up at the front lines—fighting for you. 


Would you have it otherwise? 


Vol. 31, No. 6, June 1943 


Cheerfully co-operating with ration- 
ing is one way we can help to win 
this war. But there are scores of 
others. Many of them are described 
in a new free booklet called “You 
and the War,” available from this 
magazine. Send for your copy to- 
day! Learn about the many oppor 
tunities for doing an important 
service to your country. 


Read about the Citizens Defense 
Corps, organized as part of Local 
Defense Councils. Choose the job 
you're best at, and start doing itl 
You’re needed—now! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 
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BOTH 
MIND 
& MATTER 


@ Modern education—your own 
school system—lives and grows 
almost as much by its materials, 
equipment, teaching and learning 
tools, as it does by educational 
philosophy and pedagogy. 


@ That is why The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS serves you doubly 
well. In its pages thinking is sup- 
plemented with fact. Every adver- 
tisement is a contribution to your 
knowledge of educational matériel 
—and there is more advertising in 
The NATION’S SCHOOLS than 


in any comparable magazine. 


@ Each month the “What’s New” 
section brings you current infor- 
mation on product developments 
that will help you improve your 
educational program. 


@ Be sure you are taking full ad- 
vantage of both the editorial and 
advertising product information. 


Make it a point with each issue to 
read—select— inquire. 


e THE 
NATION'S 
SCHOOLS 
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That Commencement Speaker 

MONG the heftier problems 
A which every board of education 
must face is the task of getting a 
speaker for Commencement. Color, 
size and previous condition of servi- 
tude are often factors in selecting the 
commencement speaker. He must be 
a man of parts, an original fancy-pants 
and have a speaking knowledge of the 
Einstein theory. Local possibilities in- 
clude the mayor, another chap who 
once ran for the legislature and the 
new minister. 

Fortunately, too, there are commer- 
cial procurers who, for a consideration, 
will supply, sight unseen, those who 
can speak on any subject on a per hour 
fee with no charges for plenty of 
overtime. The speakers’ agencies guar- 
antee that their speeches will be dry 
cleaned with no reference to the facts 
of life. If satisfaction is not given, they 
promise to send a free speaker next 
time who may be even worse. 

After hot and heavy argument there 
is no complete agreement on any one 
candidate and the problem of obtain- 
ing a speaker is passed back to the 
superintendent. The superintendent’s 
thoughts naturally revert to good old 
Doctor Scuttlebutt under whom he is 
madly pursuing a Saturday morning 
chase for high academic honors and 
six extra credits. 

Comes Commencement and Scuttle- 
butt gives forth. Nobody in the audi- 
ence expects Scuttlebutt 
delivers same in such ample quantity 
that everyone is completely satisfied 
except the old billy goat in the front 
row whose offspring flunked at the last 
Ave, Commencement, ave 


much and 


moment. 
et vale. 
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Parent Protests 


Dear Superintendent: 

I am a sender of children to your 
school and want to make a strong com- 
plaint about said children. Why should 
education be rationed like it is? Since 
the beginning of the year it has been 
a continued habit of having school out 
early and earlier in order to ration. 
Here at times some of us have given 
the children an early dinner and then 
send same down to have them sent 
back at half past two in the afternoon. 
When they are asked about same they 
respond merrily and answer that the 
teacher is rationing. I have seen 


vATT 


enough of this monkey business and 
believe that if you continue to ration 
there ought to be a little firing done. 


* & 
lf This Be Shell Shock 
HROUGHOUT the land the edu- 


cational presses are rolling with 
admonitions, advice and—ahem!—here 
and there a bit of hooey about the 
problems of children in war time. But 
no brave prophet has yet arisen with 
suggestions on how to minister to the 
war-time school administrator. Shell- 
shocked children, yes. But what about 
the school superintendent? There are 
those in the community who will ad- 
mit (nay, insist) that the fellow who 
runs the school has been shell-shocked 
for lo! these many years. 

The war bears heavily upon the 
superintendent. His kindergarten 
teacher becomes a Wave; his science 
instructor manufactures poison gas, and 
his janitor, wearing an arm band of 
high authority, dims out the school- 
house during the meetings of the board 
of education. 

Meanwhile, the supply lines are cut 
and battered by unforseen emergencies. 
In an effort to obtain desks for his 
echelons, the superintendent fills out 
priorities form AAA, only to discover 
that he has made himself liable for ten 
years in the hoosegow. That’s all right 
with most of the community, too! If 
he buys several years’ supply of paper, 
he is accused of hoarding, but if he 
refuses to fill his storerooms then— 
presto—his business acumen is con- 
demned. 

His curriculum is air conditioned. 
He stumbles over model bombers in 
the Latin class and small pursuit planes 
bump him in the morning assembly 
program. 

In his hours of ease the superin- 
tendent air-wardens the community 
and during the blackouts skins his 
knees on sundry rakes and kiddie cars. 
As for the little ones who must be 
guarded from the perils of war, they 
organize themselves as Junior Com- 
mandos, They dance. They play. They 
are merry. If this be shell shock, they 
make the most of it. 
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Gym Equipment Available 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Some items of 
gymnasium equipment for programs ap- 
proved by the Office of Education can 
now be manufactuerd, according to 
W.P.B. Climbing poles and _ ropes, 
parallel, horizontal and stall bars, flying 
and traveling rings, horizontal ladders, 
basketball goals and volleyball stand- 
ards, all involving the use of iron and 
steel, have been approved for manu- 
facture. 

Other available equipment includes 
vaulting boxes, springboards, _ beat 
boards, balance beams, stall bar benches, 
mats, maple wands, Indian clubs and 


dumbbells. 


More War Nurseries 


Wasuincton, D. C.—By mid-May 
the Federal Works Agency was able to 
report that it is assisting local sponsors 
in financing the operation of 2412 war 
nurseries and child care centers tor 
121,673 children. 

Recent large projects approved were 
for 56 units in New York State, 40 units 
in Cleveland, 38 in Chicago, 27 in 
Evansville, Ind., 27 in Greenville, S. C., 
23 in Oakland, Calif., and 16 in Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

The Federal Security Agency reports 
that its grants have been made to 33 
state departments of education and 28 
state departments of welfare in 38 states, 
the District of Columbia and Hawaii 
tor developing services for the children 
of working mothers. 


New Office for Old 


WasHincton, D. C.—The Office of 
Community War Services, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, now replaces the Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services. 
Charles P. Taft, former director of the 
old agency under McNutt, is director 
of the new organization. John B. Kelly 
continues to head the physical fitness 
program. 


Laboratory Supplies in Yearly Lots 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The amending 
of order P-135 on April 21 permits 
school laboratories to purchase their 
full annual requirements in one lot ac- 
cording to their former practice. This 
procedure is economical in terms of 
transportation and manpower and bene- 
fits manufacturers and dealers inasmuch 
as they may now deliver to schools a 
year’s supply at one time. The order 
still assigns a preference rating of 
AA-2X to deliveries of reagent chemi- 
cals, except maintenance, repair and 
operating supplies, for all laboratories. 
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For Emergency Repairs 


Wasuincton, D. C.—A _ plan is 
available for emergency assistance to 
repair a breakdown in the school plant. 

If the repair can be made for less 
than $500 and with an AA-1 or lower 
preference rating, an emergency rating 
may be requested from the nearest 
ofice of W.P.B. 

If the repair will cost more than 
$500 or requires a higher rating 
than AA-1l, schools may telegraph or 
telephone the Government Division, 
Emergency Ratings, Washington, D. C. 


Dollar Limit Raised 


Wasuincton, D. C—PD-1A_ appli- 
cations for less than $500 are now 
processed in the field offices of W.P.B., 
effective May 8. The only exception is 
that PD-1A applications for items to be 
used in federally financed war-training 
programs sponsored by the U. S. Office 
of Education are to be sent to Wash- 
ington as in the past. Formerly, the 
limit for field office processing was $100. 


Ratings for Construction Projects 
Wasuincton, D. C.—When school 


construction is necessary, application is 
made on form PD-200 for projects cost- 
ing more than $10,000 or for projects 
that are financed partially or wholly by 
federal funds, and on form PD-200-C 
for those costing less than $10,000 if they 
are not financed by federal funds. It is 
suggested that schools get in touch with 
the nearest W.P.B. office for detailed 
information on the terms of L-41 and 
for advice on preparing these forms. 

Application form PD-200 will con- 
tinue to be sent to Washington, no 
matter what the limitation. Form 
PD-200-C must be filed with the nearest 
W.P.B. office. 

A copy of the criteria for construction 
of schools in war time may be obtained 
from the nearest W.P.B. field office or 
by writing to the school and college 
section, Government Division, W.P.B. 

When a project rating has been issued 
and additional materials, higher ratings 
or an extension of time is needed, appli- 
cation for amendment to the project 
authorization should be made only on 
form PD-200-B, to be sent to the office 
that processed the original application. 


For Used Equipment 


WasuHincton, D. C.—Schools and col- 
leges are urged by W.P.B. to make a 
continuous effort to obtain equipment 
and supplies whenever possible without 
priority assistance. 

As the usual items become more diff- 





cult to obtain, recourse to used and 
rebuilt equipment becomes necessary. 
If the usual channels do not yield the 
necessary items, the nearest district 
office should be approached, for it has 
a list of such used equipment as boilers, 
pumps, generators and electric motors. 
When unsuccessful at those offices, 
schools should address a letter to the 
used equipment branch, Redistribution 
Division, W.P.B., Washington, giving 
the specifications of equipment desired. 
Amendment of order L-221 on April 
22 makes it more difficult to purchase 
new electric generators and motors. 


Maintenance Equipment for Buses 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Limitation order 
L-270 was further amended May 3 as 
follows: 

1. Purchase orders for repair parts 
for automotive maintenance equipment 
are exempted from the provision re- 
stricting sales by producers to purchase 
orders bearing preference ratings of 
AA-5 or higher. 

2. The following items are added 
to schedule B: battery testing clips, 
fuel pump testers, master air gauges 
and tire valve service tools; the descrip- 
tion of battery chargers is changed to 
read “wall type, six battery or over 
capacity” instead of “wall type twelve 
battery or over capacity.” 

3. The item valve seat grinders is 
added to schedule C., 


Turn In Used Typewriter Spools 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Typewriter users 
should save their used ribbon spools and 
turn them in when buying new ribbons, 
the War Production Board advised on 
May 11. If typists do this, they will 
be delaying the time when it may be- 
come necessary for them to wind their 
own new ribbons onto the old spools in 
their typewriters. 


Can Now Use Asbestos Roofing 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Re-roofing and 
re-siding jobs in which asbestos roofing 
and siding materials are used are now 
authorized when any part of the exist- 
ing siding or roofing is in need of 
maintenance and repair. No_ rubber, 
metal (other than fastenings) or lumber 
may be used in re-siding and re-roofing 
operations. When repainting is neces- 
sary for maintenance and repair, a re- 
roofing or re-siding job using asbestos 
material may be undertaken instead. 


Return Empty Drums, Please 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Don’t dispose of 


or make other use of empty drums,, 


such as those in which floor treatment 
materials and soaps are delivered, with- 
out first getting in touch with the sup- 
plier, W.P.B. requests. 

Prompt return of containers is im- 
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portant in order to ensure continued 
delivery of essential chemicals and 
allied products. This applies to steel 
drums, slack wood barrels, tight wood 
barrels and cylinders. 
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Summer Work in War Plants 

Teachers who wish to work in war 
plants this summer will not be frozen 
in them. The starting wage on a sum- 
mer job for a teacher will not be 
governed by a regular school board 
salary because the summer work will 
be considered as a part-time activity. 

In response to a telegram, William 
Haber of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion wired The Nation’s ScHOooLs as 
follows: 

“Wish to advise you War Manpower 
regulations regarding transfers of em- 
ployment from one essential activity to 
employment in another essential activity 
will not interfere with teachers obtain- 
ing employment in defense plants during 
the vacation period or with their return 
to teaching.” 

If teachers wish to remain in industry 
during the next school year it will be 
necessary for them to obtain a release 
from their employing agency, which is 
the board of education. 


Connecticut Teachers Volunteer 


One million vacation man hours have 
been offered to the war effort by the 
Connecticut State Teachers Association. 
A voluntary plan of enlistment is being 
developed in collaboration with the 
U. S. Employment Service. 


Monthly Raise for School Personnel 


An increase of $15 per month in the 
salaries of teachers, supervisors, admin- 
istrators and members of the office staff 
for the school year 1943-44 was recently 
voted by the board of education of 
La Salle-Peru Township High School, 
La Salle, Ill. The increase added $9420 
to the instruction budget. 


Jobs of Adolescents 


More than 3,000,000 boys and girls 
between the ages of 14 and 18 will hold 
full-time or part-time jobs this summer, 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau estimates. 

“When such activities are properly 
planned so as not to overtax the 
youngsters’ strength, they serve a real 
purpose, giving young people in areas 
where their labor is needed a chance 
to participate in the vital work of the 
community,” declares Katharine F. Len- 
root, bureau chief. 

Miss Lenroot warns, however, that 
thousands of boys and girls under 18 
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How to obtain 
ALL-OUT savings, 
better performance, 


from your flush valves 
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HESE are days when the performance of flush valves 

should be checked carefully. For example, by making 
sure that every flush valve is properly adjusted, tremendous 
extra savings of water can often be obtained. (Such savings 
contribute to fuel and power savings; help the war effort.) 
Moreover, proper maintenance can often eliminate the need 
for repair parts that are made of critical materials. 

To meet the need for more information on the whole sub- 
ject of flush valve maintenance, the Imperial Brass Mfg. 
Company has published a 16 page manual—“Keep ’Em 
Flushing.” It shows how a flush valve operates—how to 
get maximum water savings from flush 
valves—how to keep maintenance time at 
a minimum. Includes a helpful ““Trouble- 
Shooter” Chart and other practical data. 


Write for your copy 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO. 
1239 West Harrison St., Chicago, Illinois 
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have been permitted to work excessive 
hours, often late at night, during the 
school year, at the expense of their 
success in school and of their health. 
In one junior high school on the day 
a survey was made, 472 out of 1100 
pupils were reported to be out working. 


Cards Show School, Job History 


Cards screening the school and job 
history of high school pupils to enable 
them to find their proper place in the 
war effort will be provided soon by the 
War Department. These new records 
are 8, by 10% inches in size and pro- 
vide space for information such as name, 








address, name of parents or guardian 
and their citizenship status, birth date, 
birthplace, social security number, 
weight, height and name of school. 
Other information will include pupil’s 
physical record, academic background, 
extracurricular activities and hobbies. 

These cards have been developed by 
the U. S. Office of Education and the 
War Department in cooperation with 
the War Manpower Commission. 


Low Salaries Eliminating Teachers 


Low salaries, according to the U. S. 
Office of Education, are the main cause 
for loss of teachers. In the last two 
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years teaching salaries, originally low, 
have increased only 7 or 8 per cent 
against a 20 per cent rise in living 
costs. 

Frank W. Ballou, superintendent of 
schools in Washington, D. C., states that 
one of his finest teachers is pinning 
badges on visitors to a government 
agency because she gets more pay for 
this simple performance than for 
teaching. 


Tests War's Effect on Child 


A “test on the effect of war,” con- 
structed by Dr. Lee J. Cronbach and 
published by the State College of Wash- 
ington, is designed to detect pupils 
who are unduly alarmed and pupils who 
are insufficiently aware of problems to 
be faced. 

The test is available at a charge of 
5 cents per pupil. This includes the 
cost of scoring and item-analysis service. 
Address requests to Morale Study, State 
College of Washington, Pullman. 


Birmingham Pupils Fingerprinted 

Well over half of the pupils in the 
schools of Birmingham, Ala., will be 
fingerprinted by the time school closes 
under a plan that calls for a written 
statement of request from the parents 
before prints are taken. Forms were sent 
out to the parents early in the school 
year and certain pupils took special in- 
struction from the local bureau of 
identification so that they could take 
the prints. The city bureau of identifi- 
cation is working in cooperation with 


the F.B.I. 


"Aid Schools,’ Says Treasury Group 


Expanded federal aid to state and 
local governments for educational pur- 
poses to provide for a national minimum 
of opportunity for elementary education 
was recently endorsed by the Treasury’s 
committee on intergovernmental fiscal 
relations. The committee claims that 
existing federal financial contributions 
to schools run to only 2 per cent of 
the total cost. 


Junior Citizens Service Corps 


“Dear Mr. President,” begin thousands 
of boys’ and girls’ letters, asking what 
more they can do in the war. They 
have been collecting scrap and selling 
war stamps but this, they feel, is not 
enough. “Doesn’t Uncle Sam need us, 
too?” they ask. 

The Junior Citizens Service Corps is 
the answer to these appeals. It is the 
junior branch of the U. S. Citizens 
Service Corps established by the Office 
of Civilian Defense and is open to boys 
and girls under 16. 

Some of the suggested jobs include a 
new scrap drive, sorting and repairing 
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articles, making contacts with new fam- 
ilies coming to town, calling for books 
for the armed forces, doing volunteer 
work in hospitals, distributing war 
pamphlets, taking care of small children 
of working mothers, helping in defense 
council offices, food growing and work- 
ing on special community problems. 


Junior Colleges Elect by Mail 


Elected by mail ballot, the new presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges for 1943-44 is Jesse P. 
Bogue, president of Green Mountain 
Junior College, Poultney, Vt. Roy W. 
Goddard, dean of Rochester Junior Col- 
lege in Minnesota, is vice president. The 
association has 454 member colleges in 
44 states. More than 300,000 students 
were enrolled in junior colleges last year. 
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Young Workers Peril Nation 


Unless the rush of 15 and 16 year 
olds to enter war jobs is reversed, the 
result after:the war will be “an era of 
demagoguery that will destroy our 
institutions.” 

This is the peril predicted by Willis 
A. Sutton, superintendent of schools, 
Atlanta, Ga., to the eastern commercial 
teachers in their association convention 
in New York. 

“We are laying upon the present and 
future generations of children a responsi- 
bility for a heavy debt and for class and 
racial antagonisms no generation had to 
face before,” Doctor Sutton asserted. 
“They should be well educated so they 
can handle these problems as thinking 
people.” 


Only Educated See Internationally 


The more education a person has, the 
more he wants the Allies to prepare for 
peace now,and the more willing he is 
to have the United States cooperate 
fully in postwar planning, according to 
a nation-wide survey of the National 
Opinion Research Center, University of 
Denver. 

On every international issue presented 
in this poll, persons with a college 
background are most in favor of the 
“internationalist” point of view and 
persons with a grade school background 
are least in favor of it. Persons who 
have had from one to four years of 
high school almost invariably fall be- 
tween the two groups. 


Institute Presents Driver Training 


A training course for the school bus 
driver will be offered to school admin- 
istrators and driver instructors by the 
National Institute for Wartime Traffic 
Training, June 21 to July 2 at Ohio 
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of its overall economy. Your satisfaction is guaranteed. 
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State University. The drivers’ course is 
tentatively scheduled for the first week 
of the institute. 

School transportation of more than 
4,000,000 children is threatened by a 
shortage of drivers and equipment. 
Equipment can be conserved by consolli- 
dating routes, shifting equipment, good 
driving and careful maintenance. The 
driver shortage must be met by training 
replacements. 


Courses for Working Teachers 


For teachers who plan to work on 


farms or in factories this summer, the 


college of education of the University of 
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Yet, Almost Every Night 
They See Movies 


From the Aleutians to the Solomons, from the Caribbean to Iceland, the 
morale of American fighters is maintained with frequent showings of the 


Just as important to the success of our war effort, too, is the widespread 
use of 16 mm. training films in all branches of the U. S. armed services—and 
in many phases of our vocational and industrial educational program. 


ENLIST YOUR PROJECTOR! 


The War Department urges civilian owners of 16mm. 
sound projectors to resell them to the makers who are 
authorized to pay a reasonable price for acceptable ma- 
chines which will be reconditioned and shipped overseas. 


100% of Ampro facilities are engaged in the production 
ef precision war equipment and projectors for education 
and training—assuring more efficient projectors than ever 
when the war is over. Plan for the future by keeping up 
with the newest developments in 16mm. projectors. Write 
today for latest Ampro Catalog! 


The Ampro Corporation—2851 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
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PRECISION CINE EQUIPMENT 


Illinois is offering a series of 18 four 
day courses on school war problems. No 
fee is required. Sessions will run parallel 
to the usual eighteen week summer ses- 
sion, from June 14 to August 7. 


Free Tuition in Sanitary Engineering 
Ten to sixteen week summer courses 
in sanitary engineering are being offered 
tuition free. Persons with two or more 
years of college training or equivalent 
experience in sanitary engineering are 
eligible. Courses are offered at the fol- 
lowing institutions in important produc- 
tion centers: Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, George Washington University, 
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University of Michigan, University of 
Texas, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, 
University of Southern California and 
Oregon State College. 


Pupils Help Ration 

High school pupils are helping with 
rationing at 126 local boards in the Mid- 
west. Junior and senior honor pupils 
volunteer one of every 10 school days 
to clerical work at local boards. O.P.A. 
says that those who are good workers 
are given preference for civil service jobs 
upon graduation. About 6500 pupils are 
already participating. 


Pre-Induction Test Is Scored 

The test papers for the first 
Army-Navy pre-induction qualifying 
tests have been scored by the 10 regional 
directors. Of the students available to 
the Army, the top 75,000 have received 
congratulatory letters with a card en- 
closed which will earmark each boy tor 
special consideration in the Army special- 
ized training program. The letters were 
mailed on or before May 15. 


joint 


Local Courses to Answer Needs 


Summer workshops for Kentucky 
teachers will be offered by the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky in eight individual 
counties in order to provide opportunity 
for building programs around local 
needs. Courses will last six weeks and 
are accredited at nine quarter hours of 
college credit. 


Conferring on War-Time Child Care 


A six day summer conference on day 
care of children in war time will be held 
at the University of Chicago, July 5 to 
10, according to Helen L. Koch, profes- 
sor of child pyschology at the university. 

The conference is designed to help 
social workers, home economists, health 
authorities and community workers meet 
war-time problems in child welfare. 





MEETINGS 


A.A.S.A. Officials Now Complete 


Officers of the American Association 
of School Administrators were elected 
by the executive committee of the as- 
sociation at its recent meeting in 
Cleveland. Results of the Cleveland 
election were W. Frank Warren, super- 
intendent of schools, Durham, N. C., 
second vice president; John L. Bracken, 
superintendent of schools, Clayton, Mo., 
and Charles H. Lake, superintendent 
of schools, Cleveland, members of the 
executive committee. 

Other officers of the association are 
Worth McClure, superintendent of 
schools, Seattle, Wash., president; Homer 
W. Anderson, war savings staff, Treas- 
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ury Department, Washington, D. C., 
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first vice president, and Sherwood D. 
Shankland, executive secretary. 


To Confer on Food Service 

A work conference of food service 
dealers will be held November 6 at the 
Statler Hotel, Cleveland. All past and 
present officers, board members and 
present committee members will partici- 
pate. Problems of the school lunchroom 
and college residence halls will be re- 
ported on and discussed, according to 
Edna Gilbert, general chairman of the 
Conference on Food Service Directors. 


Fosters International Good Will 


The International Council on Educa- 
tion is a new agency created to foster 
international good will, understanding 
and morality through education on the 
primary and secondary levels. Postwar 
planning is also a consideration. J. Fred- 
erick Weltzin, director of the school of 
education, University of Denver, is the 
executive secretary. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Source Book "Orients" Pupils 





“Our Armed Forces” is a new source 
book on the Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps published for high school pupils 
by the U. S. Office of Education. In 
order to create a better understanding 
and appreciation of the armed services, 
this orientation book gives the history, 
background and traditions of the armed 
forces and presents answers to everyday 
questions. 


Here's Help on School Feeding 
“Food Time A Good Time at 
School,” from the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, presents help to schools on issues 
such as necessary school meals for 
children of various ages, preparing 
“complete” meals, necessary facilities for 
food preparation and service, teaching 
proper food habits, correlating school 
and home so that diets will supplement 
each other and financing the program. 


Schools Can Improve Rural Living 


A new booklet, “Planning Improve 
ment in Rural Living Through the 
Schools,” presents a report of the ex- 
ploratory study of rural county educa- 
tional problems. Published by the bureau 
of educational research, college of edu- 
cation, University of Alabama, the study 
grew from work conferences conducted 
at the university during two previous 
summer sessions. 


Freeport, N. Y., Reports 


Outstanding among annual reports 
is the Freeport Educational Review of 
1943 entitled “Education for Victory.” 
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‘To Make Your Dishwashing Machine Last Longer . . . 


TREAT youR COLT AUTOSAN As you 
TREAT OTHER VALUABLE EQUIPMENT ! 


One of your most important rules — when instructing operators on 
the care of your Model R-1 COLT AUTOSAN —-should be this: 
“Don’t bang the doors shut, don’t jerk them open!” Your Autosan is 
ruggedly built for long service, but careful treatment will keep it on 
the job even longer. Dishwashing machines are doubly important 
to the efficiency of busy kitchens today —their output will help you 
take care of your big increase in customers without investing in more 
dishes and silverware. 

KEEP GREASE TRAPS CLEAN! Congestion of grease traps will 
slow down your COLT AUTOSAN and result in a half-done cleaning 
job. Good maintenance precautions take a few minutes a day... 
post your instructions in a conspicuous place near your AUTOSAN. 


AVOID TROUBLE...OBSERVE 
THESE 13 GOOD MAINTENANCE RULES 





1. Teach operators correct 7. Keep inside of machine 
operation and handling of clean. 


machine. 8. Keep pump clean and 


2. Make ene man respon- in good working order. 


sible for operation and 9. Lubricate properly. 


weenie 10. Open and close doors 


3. Use good cleaning com- carefully. 
cians 11. Don’t put off repairs. 


4. Keep wash and rinse 12. Make periodic inspec- 
tubes clean. tions of electrical hookups. 


13. Don’t let dirty water 
stay in machine for long 
6. Keepgreasetrapsclean. periods. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Manufacturers of 


COLT AUTOSAN 


DISH, GLASS AND SILVER WASHING MACHINES 


5. Keep scrap trays clean. 




























Dr. John W. Dodd is superintendent of 
schools at Freeport, N. Y. The N.E.A.’s 
film “Education for Free Men” was 
filmed at Freeport and the high school 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary during 
the year. These facts and other achieve- 
ments and needs of the school system 
are presented in a 24 page pamphlet 
copiously illustrated. 


Booklet Handles "Teen Problems" 


“Teen Trouble—What Recreation Can 
Do About It” is a new booklet sponsored 
by the National Recreation Association. 
In the face of rising delinquency rates 
among juveniles and in answer to com- 


A WAR TIME PLUS FOR THIS GIRL— 


munity demands for help in meeting 
the problems, the National Recreation 
Association made a study of 21 key 
cities over the country. 





NAMES IN NEWS 





Superintendents 


R. W. Carver has been reelected super- 
intendent of the schools at Hickory, 
N. C., after having served the commu- 
nity for twenty-seven years. 

Ralph W. Proctor is the new super- 
intendent of schools at Auburn, Me. He 
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SHE CAN OPERATE A MONROE 


War production has created an un- 
precedented demand for figure 
workers. The students who come out 
of your school trained in Monroe 
operation, not only better them- 
selves but also help directly to speed 
up war work, 


Because Monroe man-power and 
materials are now concentrated on 
making direct munition of war, 
new Monroes are not available. But 
the Monroes you now have were 
built to last for years; and we offer 





KEEP YOUR MONROES 
AT WARTIME PITCH 











all schools using Monroe machines 
these definite wartime services at a 
nominal cost. 


1. Guaranteed Maintenance Service 
through regular inspections by 
trained mechanics who will keep 
your Monroes operating efficiently. 
2. A30 Lesson Office Practice Course 
in the elements of business arith- 
metic and Monroe operation. 


3. An advanced School Manual of 
Instruction of 200 pages that will 
help you give the increased training 
needed to meet the wartime demand 
for figuring skill. 


4, Advice on special problems for 
advanced classes. To use your Mon- 
roes to the full and to keep them 
operating day in and day out—take 
full advantage of Monroe’s wartime 
service. Call the nearest Monroe 
branch for full details or write to 
our Educational Department. 


MONROE CALCULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY | 


succeeds George R. Gardner, who will 
retire at the close of the school year. 

B. E. Terrell will assume the duties of 
superintendent of schools at Caldwell, 
Kan., succeeding K. R. Hinkhouse. 

Henry G. Ellis, superintendent of 
schools at Petersburg, Va., has resigned, 
effective as soon as the board of educa- 
tion can find a successor. 

Irvin H. Schmitt, superintendent of 
schools in Davenport, Iowa, for the last 
seven years, will not have his contract 
renewed. 

C. R. Crakes, superintendent of schools 
at Moline, IIl., and a member of that 
school system for the last twenty-five 
years, has been notified that he will not 
receive another contract as superintend- 
ent. He has, however, been offered a 
position within the system. 

L. L. Richards, for the last sixteen 
years superintendent of public schools at 
Port Hope, Mich., has resigned. 

John J. Stevens, superintendent of the 
school system at Ansonia, Conn., has 
been reelected for another year. 

Leo A. Sanborn has been appointed 
superintendent of schools at Riverton, 
Kan., succeeding Ira E. Welker. 

George A. Sterns, for the last four 
years superintendent of the school at 
Kinde, Mich., has resigned. Edward L. 
Chappel, former principal, has been en- 
gaged as superintendent. 

Ralph E. Wohlford has resigned as 
superintendent of schools at Galena, IIl. 
He will be succeeded by A. W. Cravens. 

R. L. Smith was reelected superin- 
tendent of schools in Harrison, Ark., 
for a two year term. 

W. R. McIntosh, principal of the high 
school at Decatur, Ill., has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the 
city’s schools. Lee D. Pigott, junior high 
principal, will take over the duties of 
high school principal. 

A. W. Webber, teacher and principal 
of the high school at Amasa, Mich., has 
been named superintendent to succeed 
L. E. Eary, who resigned. 

Harold Sohrbeck, superintendent of 
the grade schools at East Moline, IIl., 
has been rehired for a fourth year. 

Frederic Agather, superintendent of 
schools at Sauk Rapids, Minn., has re- 
signed to join the faculty of the St. 
Cloud Teachers College. C. E. Wedge 
completed the term as superintendent. 

P. L. Armour, superintendent of the 
schools at Port Lavaca, Tex., has re- 
signed to accept the position of assistant 
superintendent of the schools in El Paso. 
M. H. Meadows will succeed Mr. Ar- 
mour at Port Lavaca. 

Willard B. Matthews is new super- 
intendent of schools at Cape May, N. J., 
succeeding Edward E. Pickard, who has 
received an Army commission. 

Raymond Moore, superintendent of 
the high school at Lake Forest, Ill., has 


been granted a leave to join the Navy. 
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Whose Pence Lasts Longest 7 


@ If it's a Poge Fence it was designed, manufactured and 
erected to render extra long service. But the protective life of 
this or any other chain link fence can be extended by expe- 
rienced, Page-trained service men. The quality fence that is 
inspected and serviced expertly will last longer. Care for the one 
you have. If you do not have this protection, plan now for its 
erection when material is available. Send for FENCE FACTS 
and name of our Association member nearest you. Write to 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pennsylvania. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION © AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Owners of Norton Door Closers are fortunate in pos- 
sessing closers designed to give maximum service. Peri- 
odic inspection and careful maintenance are assurance in 
getting the service for which Norton Door Closers were 
built. Protect the ones you’ve got. 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 


Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company 





2902 NORTH WESTERN AVENUE * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
(ERE EERE RAN TT TINO TE EN RET 
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| Dept. 610 


MAKING 
LOCKER SERVICE 


B2B 
ROTOPOINT 


~S y fi 
~~ Find 


570 W. Monroe St. 


EASY... 
DUDLEY 


For welcome relief from locker 
administration troubles, use these 
modern, dependable locker locks. 
School executives throughout the 
nation find more time for important 
duties, when Dudleys guard stu- 


dents’ lockers. 


Write for full information about 
the Dudley line which, besides the 
RD-2 and the B2B, includes locks 
for every school need, master- 
keyed combination padlocks and 


built-in locks. 


tp) AAR LOCK CORPORATION 


Chicago, Ill. 














The Most Reliable Name on Water Service Devices 
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You'll Be Glad They’re Murdock’s 


We have always endeavored to design and construct 
GOOD Outdoor Water Service Devices. 

It has paid us and has paid those hundreds of com- 
munities whose funds are invested in MURDOCK fixtures. 

They’re dependable; give practically no trouble, require 
only an occasional rewashering, and withstand the abuse 
to which outdoor drinking water fixtures are sometimes 
subjected by the public. 

Drinking fountain repair parts can be supplied on pri- 
ority ratings of Al0 or better. 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUP. CO. 
426 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Carlyle C. Ring, former superintend- 
ent of schools in New Britain, Conn., has 
accepted a commission as major in the 
specialist reserve corps of the United 
States Army. 


County Superintendents 
H. H. Schaeperkoetter has been elected 


superintendent of schools in Lafayette 
County, Missouri. 
Frederick Dodge has 


schools 


elected 
Shelby 


been 
superintendent of for 
County, Missouri. 

Mrs. Alpha Hart Lewis has been 
named superintendent of schools of 


Boone County, Missouri. 





UCATION 


mBOY. N. J- 


BOARD 


A 
ciry OF PERTH 


Principals 

James E. Shannon, acting principal of 
the Taylor Allderdice High School, Pitts- 
burgh, has been promoted to the position 
of principal of the Fifth Avenue High 
School. 

Frances D. Radford has announced 
her retirement as principal of the high 
school at Menominee, Mich., after 
twenty-five years of service. 

Russell V. Anderson, assistant princi- 
pal of Highlands High School, Fort 
Thomas, Ky., has been chosen principal. 

Leslie B. Seely, principal of the high 
school in Germantown, Pa., since 1924, 
will retire at the close of the school year. 
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LEV-L-FLOR 
A REPAIR and RESURFACING COMPOUND 
FOR ALL TYPES OF SURFACES 
Ready Mixed! Ready to Use! Easy to Apply 


LEV-L-FLOR 


Division of 
CENTRAL PAINT & VARNISH WORKS 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





R. C. Thompson, principal of the 
senior high school in Oil City, Pa., will 
retire as active head of the school at the 
close of the semester. 

Frank Billies is the new principal of 
the high school at Mount Morris, N. Y. 
He succeeds E. A. T. Hapgood, who 


resigned. 


Private Schools 


Ophelia S. T. Carr, for ten years prin- 
cipal of Stuart Hall, Staunton, Va., has 
resigned her position to accept the head- 
ship of St. Katherine’s School at Daven- 
port, lowa. 

Clemewell Lay is the new associate 
head mistress of Emma Willard School 
at Troy, N. Y. 


In the Colleges 


John Richie Schultz, acting president 
of Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., 
since last October, has been elected four- 
teenth president of the institution. 

Milton S. Eisenhower has resigned as 
associate director of the Office of War 
Information to become the president of 
Kansas State College. 


Miscellaneous 


Ernest B. Walston, formerly principal 
of the high school at East Greenwich, 
R. I., has been appointed associate head- 
master of the Farm and Trades School 
on Thompson’s Island, Boston Harbor, 
Mass. 

A. T. Rehn has been appointed assist- 
ant superintendent of the Lapeer State 
Home and Training School, Lapeer, 
Mich. 

Earl R. Laing, elementary district 
principal in Detroit, has been elected 
president of the Michigan Education 
Association for 1943-44. 

E. H. Kraus, dean of the college of 
literature, science and arts, University of 
Michigan, has been elected president of 
the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club. 


Deaths 


Arthur J. Chick, principal of Mon- 
mouth Academy, Monmouth, Me. for 
nearly forty years, died suddenly of heart 
disease. 

Eliza Kellas, principal of the Emma 
Willard School and cofounder and first 
president of Russell Sage College, Troy, 
N. Y., died recently. 

W. H. Metzler, retired dean of New 
York State College for Teachers, died. 

Charles Radar, assistant principal of 
Lane Technical High School, Chicago, 
and a teacher there since the founding 
of the school in 1908, died recently at 
the age of 65. At the time of his death 
he was on sabbatical leave in California. 

Walter L. Smith, principal of Dunbar 
High School, Washington, D. C., died 
recently at the age of 67. 
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So great is the need for National Vulcanized Fibre in 
the production of Uncle Sam’s weapons of war, none is 
available for use in good, old reliable Vul-Cots. So to 
our friends we must say, “Sorry, no Vul-Cots until 
victory is won.” But when peace comes, you can depend 
upon faithful, attractive, long-lasting Vul-Cots and 
dependable National Service. 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 





WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


Plan TODAY For TOMORROW 











No. H-49 Chemistry Table 


Out of today’s war effort will come new and better 
materials, methods, and designs which will dictate 
the design and construction of laboratory equip- 
ment tomorrow. Sheldon, long a leader in produc- 
ing laboratory, home economics, art and vocational 
furniture, can help you meet the demands of to- 
morrow if you will plan today. Let us discuss your 
post-war plans with your organization NOW. Ask 
our Planning Engineers to call. 


4. SHELDON « co. 


724 NIMS STREET *MUSKEGON. MICHIGAN 
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PROTECT 
SCHOOL BOOKS 


with 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


which will 


Provide 1-3 years 
additional service. 


Samples Free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER 
COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 
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FANE FINNELL: FINNEDL 


CLEANER 





An Unbeatable Trio 


Saves on materials, maintenance, and 
man-power while serving the impor- 
tant purposes of making floors last and 


keeping them cleaner and safer. Se MAINTENANCE 


larbrite is a neutral liquid soap made 


for the 


of pure vegetable oils. Extremely of 
heavy in density . . . goes farther. 

Fino-Gloss Wax contains genuine Car- 

nauba Wax .. . saves frequent WAXED 
refinishing. Sanax quickly and safely 

removes dirt, oil, grease . . . leaves FLOORS 
semi-wax non-skid finish. 

For literature or consultation, phone or write near- * 


est Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 206 
East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, IMC. \ 


PRINCIPAL 


Pian0ers and Specialisls in 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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BRITEN-ALL 


tHE ONE : 


PRODUCT FOR 


CLEANING ALL 
FLOORS — CLEANER, 
QUICKER—-SAFER- 
MORE 
ECONOMICALLY 


BRITEN-ALL is a friend 
indeed to understaffed 
school maintenance de- 
partments. Cleans all 
floors in a jiffy. Cuts clean- 
ing time to the minimum. 
Even clinging, embedded 
grime disappears like magic 
—original colors are re- 
stored to sparkling, new- 
like sheen. There’s noth- 
ing better or more eco- 
nomical for any floor. 


Use BRITEN-ALL for... 

e@ LINOLEUM. .. TERRAZZO 

@ TILE... ASPHALT TILE 

@ COMPOSITION FLOORS 

@ Painted and Varnished 
Wood Surfaces 


BRITEN-ALL is a scientifically prepared 
liquid cleaner that is as SAFE as it is efficient. 
Contains no acid or grit—nothing to injure 
the finest of floors. More economical, too, 
because BRITEN-ALL is highly concen- 
trated—more gallons of more efficient clean- 
ing solution per ounce. Better cleaning with 
less work—less cost. 


Approved and recommended by leading manu- 
facturers of flooring materials. 


Write for CATALOG 


ull of helpful hints on floor refinishing and 
maintenance. Free on request. Write today. 








VESTA-GLOSS Floor Finish 


A scientifically prepared waterproof floor treatment that 
dries to a bright, uniform lustre, without polishing. The 
one floor finish that combines ALL FIVE of these advan- 
tages. (1) Wear Resistance (2) Water Resistance (3) Slip 
Resistance (4) Lustre (5) Self Leveling. Approved by floor- 
ing manufacturers and leading architects. 


VESTAL 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 
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Slides Identify Planes 
Kit Shows 110 Types of Aircraft 
A new aircraft 
identification kit is 
on the market con- 
taining 336 silhou- 
ettes in miniature 
slides. One hun- 
dred ten different 
types of aircraft 
used by the world’s 
major powers are 
included. Accord- 
ing to the manu- 
facturer, the kit 





has been success- 
fully tested in 
about 150 aircraft identification courses in high schools, 
colleges and units of the armed forces. Each type of air- 
craft is identified with three individual silhouettes on sep- 
arate slides, showing side, bottom and front views. Six in- 
troductory slides show front and bottom views of various 
wing types. Slides are 2 by 2 inches in size and have been 
prepared by Flying magazine. 

The kit includes an indexed case, slides and an instruc- 
tors manual. An alphabetical index of aircraft types is 
included in the manual and suggestions for proper use of 
slides are provided. 

Small units of supplementary slides will be available as 
detailed information concerning new types of military air- 
craft can be obtained and new drawings prepared.—Society 
for Visual Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS385 
Reflectors Avoid Light Contrasts 


Available in Various Sizes 
A new type of light reflector made of noncritical material 
is on the market for school shops or industrial departments. 
According to the manufacturer, the Commodore Industrial 





Unit has an advantage over the standard opaque reflector 
in that it avoids creating sharp lighting contrasts. 

The new series consists of 15 to 19 inch reflectors for 
lamps of from 200 to 500 watts. Reflectors are supplied 
with a husk with a 4 inch iron female cap. The 15 inch 
reflector is equipped with a socket adapter so that it can 
be screwed into any existing socket. These facilities are 
held in place by a three point safety suspension.—The 
F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, Vermilion, Ohio. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS386 


Address manufacturers for further information 
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Games Make Language Fun 


Provide Effective Teaching 


Languages are fun the Lingo way, according to Burton 
Crane, financial writer in the New York Times and author- 
inventor of Lingo games in Japanese, military German and 
French. Grammar and vocabulary are condensed in 90 play- 


ing cards for Japanese and 108 for the others. To play, a 
class is divided into groups of three, four or five; players | 
take turns asking questions from cards. 

In a free booklet, “How to Use Lingo for Teaching Lan- 
guages,” Burton Crane tells of his work with a class in 
elementary Japanese at the New York Institute of Finance. | 
In 48 classroom hours students, using Japanese Lingo as the | 
sole text, learned to use an 800 word vocabulary.——Press of 


Burton Crane, 1252 Waverly Place, Elizabeth, N. J. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS387 | 


Extinguisher Case Reveals Meddlers | 
Permits Immediate Use 

The new Tamp- 
less Case reveals 
instantly any at- 
tempt to tamper 
with fire extin- 
guishers, accord- 
ing to the manu- 
facturer. Of tough 
cardboard stock, 
the case allows in- 





stant removal for 


immediate use. 





One pull on a 





sealed strin 4 
breaks a gummed paper sealing strip and permits the case | 
to unfold. For re-use, the extinguisher should be reserviced 
and replaced and the case folded and resealed. 

Instructions on each case make clear the kinds of fires for 


which the extinguisher should be used and concise instruc- 
tions show how each is operated.—American-LaFrance- 
Foamite Corporation, 903 Erie Street, Elmira, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS388 


Amprosound Has Grown 
Progress Has Saved Critical Materials 
Here is a projector which, according to the manufacturer, | 
has reduced the percentage of critical materials required, yet 


increased the efficiency and convenience of operation. The 
new Amprosound Model has heavier reel belts and larger 
pulleys for improved operating efficiency, improved snubbers 
for protecting film, an improved belt shifter and guard that 
eliminates the danger of damaging the belt through handling. 


The sound-silent speed switch is now on the right-hand | 
side for the convenience of the operator. There is a remov- | 
able governor cover on the right front corner of the amplifier 
housing to simplify maintenance and operation; there is 
also an added carrying handle-—Ampro Corporation, 2851 
North Western Avenue, Chicago. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS389 





or use Readers’ Service blank on page 75 





Where young lives are 
concerned, there can beno 
compromise with safety 
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but proper care of “Tontine”’ 
shade cloth does pay many times 
over in these days of building 
equipment conservation. 


Window shades that can be washed and cleaned need not 
fear the bad effects of dust and grime. If yours are made with 
Du Pont “Tontine’’ pyroxylin-impregnated washable shade 
cloth, then you can definitely prolong their usefulness. You can 
conserve their original, fresh, crisp appearance for a long time. 

Regular scrubbing of ‘“Tontine” with soap and water 
will help put off replacements and make your shades last for 
the duration. It’s the way to get rid of dirt and grime and safe- 
guard ‘““Tontine’s”’ built-in resistance to ripping, tearing, 
creasing, cracking and pinholing. The experience of ‘“Tontine”’ 
users shows that regular and essential care can be given efh- 
ciently for a few cents a shade a year. Washing pays. Grime 
doesn’t. 

Consult your ‘“Tontine’’ dealer. He can arrange an e€co- 
nomical shade-washing service to save you time and effort. 
And, he'll be ready with many valuable suggestions on re- 
pairing and servicing your shades, to keep replacements at a 
minimum. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), ‘““Tontine”’ 
Sales, Newburgh, N. Y. 


*“Tontine” is Du Pont's trade mark for its pyroxylin-impregnated 
washable window shade cloth. 





“TONTINE” 


SHADE CLOTH 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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WHAT'S NEW for SCHOOLS 


Cabinets, Lockers Ready in Wood 
Three Styles Supply Needs 

A three-style cabinet and locker series is ready in wood, 
the Walrus Manufacturing Company announced recently. 
Cabinets are built with either four shelves or with one shelf 
with a wooden rod beneath or with one long shelf with 
four short shelves, one wooden rod and a partition. Doors 
are equipped with one five-tumbler brass lock, two friction 
catches and one elbow catch. 

Lockers are planned two, three or four to a section and 
are constructed of hardwood. Legs can be removed so that 
sections may be recessed. Locker equipment includes two 
butt hinges, one pair of padlock eyes, one hardwood knob, 
four wooden coat pegs, one coat hanger hook and six 
ventilator openings. 

Both lockers and cabinets are finished with olive green 
lacquer on the fronts, interiors and exposed ends. No charge 
is made for special finish—Walrus Manufacturing Company, 
Decatur, IIL. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS390 
Folding Table Has Many Uses 


Light, Easy to Carry and Operate 

This new folding wood table has many uses. Good for 
beach and woods picnics, it is light, easy to carry and 
simple to operate, according to the manufacturer's statement. 
As an odd bit of classroom equipment it offers good 
working space for one or two youngsters and is easily 
shelved when not in use.—Howe Folding Furniture, Inc., 
1 Park Avenue, New York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS391 


Coffee Urns Available on Priority 
Procedure for Purchasing on Request 
Coffee urns are available for those who have suitable 
priority ratings. Fabricated from a high quality of enamel- 
ing iron, these urns are porcelain-enameled inside and out. 
The manufacturer states that outside surfaces are smooth 





and inside corners are rounded. Jar ring and liner are 
welded into one crevice-free unit, facilitating cleaning. 
Single, nonpressure combination and large capacity insti- 
tutional urns are available. The manufacturer will provide 
information concerning procedure for purchase upon re- 
quest. Urns are available in various sizes equipped for 
heating by gas, steam or electricity. With reasonable care 
urns will give years of satisfactory service, it is said.— 
S. Blickman, Inc., Weehawken, N. J. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS392 


Address manufacturers for further information 
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WHAT'S NEW for SCHOOLS 


Plastic Planes Teach Spotting 
Allied and Foreign Craft in Miniature 


Here is a new 
set of 78 plastic 
model airplanes 
for plane identifi- 
cation training. 
Models are the au- 
thentic type used 
by the U. S. Army 
Air Force for 
identification study in Army training schools, according to the 





manufacturer. Miniatures are made to the scale of 1 to 
17'’4 inches. Among the models included in the set are 
13 United States planes, 12 British, 20 German, 8 Japanese, 
12 Italian and 4 Russian—Central Scientific Company, 


1702 Irving Park Road, Chicago. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS393 


Aviation Kit Teaches Juniors 
Eight Helps to Aid the Teacher 
This kit of junior aviation instruction material has been 
according to the manufacturer, to aid teachers 
unfamiliar with aeronautics. The complete Teacher’s Kit 
of Junior Aviation Instruction Material includes a picture 
of Piper Cub L-4 (Army type) in color, an airplane nomen- 


planned, 


clature chart that shows the plane in diagram form, an 
instrument panel nomenclature wall chart showing the 
instrument panel of the Piper L-4 and a control system 
nomenclature wall chart. 

Other features are a wall chart showing the movement 
of controls and their effect upon the attitude of the plane, 
a working blueprint of the airplane from which each pupil 
can build a 24 inch scale model, a Piper catalog in color 
booklet entitled “You, Too, Can Fly,” explaining 
basic flight principles—Piper Aircraft Corporation, Lock 
Haven, Pa. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS394 


and a 


Floor Patch Is Emery Strengthened 


Product is Inexpensive, Waterproof 

Hercules Speedy Patch is waterproof and resilient and 
costs less than 5 cents per square foot, says its producer. 
It is emery strengthened and is acclaimed for use on any 
A coating of % inch is sufficient to make a resilient, 
damp-proof, nonskid floor. The product is made in red and 
concrete color.—Evercrete Corporation, 19 West Forty- 
Fourth Street, New York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS395 


surface. 


Anatomical Charts Now in Color 


Structures Numbered for Reference 


Anatomical charts, hand-mounted on linen with split 
stick top and bottom or on a spring roller, are available in 
color. These charts picture (1) the human body with all 
organs and circulation of the blood, (2) the bones and the 
system of nerves, (3) vision, (4) skin and the development 
of hair, (5) the normal heart, (6) the development of the 
human body, (8) the ears, (9) the human body as a fac- 


or use Readers’ Service blank on page 75 




















































YOUR SCHOOL CAN SAVE FUEL 


WITH BALSAM-WOOL 
ATTIC INSULATION! 


H’” you ever considered that your school may save fuel— 
and gain valuable advantages too—by insulating the attic? 

The Government urges fuel saving as a patriotic duty. Many 
uninsulated schools can well use the money that insulation will 
save in fuel bills. The simple answer to both needs is Balsam- 
Wool Guaranteed Attic Insulation. 

Balsam-Wool Attic Insulation is low in cost and easy to 
apply in almost any structure. Application is quick, and can be 
done without disturbing school activities—no muss or bother. 


Balsam-Wool Saves Janitor Hours, Too 


Because of the man-power shortage, many schools 
today are forced to operate with less help. Balsam- 
Wool makes janitor work easier—because it reduces 
amount of firing needed to maintain adequate heat. 

Balsam-Wool insulated schools can be kept comfortably 
warm for evening meetings with surprisingly little extra fuel. 
Summer classes, too, are more comfortable with Balsam-Wool 
—because its high insulating qualities keep schools cool during 
hot weather. Balsam-Wool assures year ’round comfort. 


Money-Back Guarantee Protects You 


Balsam-Wool is made by the oldest and largest 
manufacturer of blanket insulation. So thor- 
oughly has Balsam-Wool proved its value that, 
if you are not completely satisfied with it, your money will be 
refunded after a year of use ation so fully guar- 
anteed —moistureproofed, windproof, flameproof and non- 
settling. 








Investigate Balsam-Wool—now—while insulation work is 
still unrestricted. Use a monthly payment plan if you like, 
Mail the coupon today for full information, or see your 
lumber dealer. 


| BabamMool 


SEALED INSULATION 





WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
Dept. 203-6, First National Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


I want to know more about Balsam-Wool Attic Insula- 
tion. Please send me complete infermation. 
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KEYSTONE LANTERN SLIDES 


KEYSTONE VISION TESTS 


Will Speed Up Your Instruction in Aeronautics 


You should use— 


Keystone Series in Aeronautics—210 


lantern slides covering all aspects of 


the subject. 


Keystone Series of Aircraft Recog- 


nition Slides—100 lantern slides cover- 


ing planes of all nations. 


Keystone Visual Survey Tests—A re- 


liable means of determining whether a 


student can pass the vision tests for 


Army and Navy pilots. 


Further information will be sent upon request. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


MEADVILLE, PENNA. 











The Sound of PEACE 


A MAJOR activity of this concern 


before the war was the production of centralized 


sound distribution equipment for the nation’s schools. 


@We take pride in the knowledge that our equip- 


ment is still serving in the distribution of lectures, 


musical programs and announcements to the coun- 


try’s classrooms, and that it is effecting daily 


communication 
departments. 


schoolrooms and 


@We take pride, of course, in the part we are 


playing today in America’s future. Bogen is making 


vital communication equipment for the U. S. 


Navy and Signal Corps, and the experience we’re 


gaining today will result in vast improvement in 


the school sound equipment of tomorrow. 


Today The Tool of War 


T omorrow The Sound of Peace 


DAVID BOGEN CO. Inc. 


663 BROADWAY 
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NEW YORK CITY 


WHAT’S NEW for SCHOOLS 


7 


tory, (10) the throat, (11) the digestive tract, (12) the 
kidneys and (13) the nutritive value of common foods. 

All structures are numbered and are available with ex- 
planations in English, Spanish and French. 

The charts are wall-sized and vary as to price. It is 
stated that they are published in cooperation with medical 
and education experts.—Rudolf Schick, 700 Riverside Drive, 
New York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS396 





NEW CATALOGS 


Manual Serves Victory Corps 


Complete With Illustrations 





“Infantry Drill and Elementary Training” is a new hand- 
book published for high school pupils. According to P. S. 
Bond Publishing Co., 10 East Fortieth Street, New York 
City, the publisher, the manual has been used extensively 
by R.O.T.C. Copies are 60 cents each. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS397 


Book Pictures Radio Tubes 
Includes 16 Wall Charts 


The “RCA Tube Picture Book” is a new publication de- 
signed to assist teachers in the various fields of electronics. 
Published by the RCA Victor Division of Radio Corporation 
of America, Camden, N. J., this latest booklet provides 16 
large charts, each 17 by 22 inches and printed on one side 
of the sheet only to facilitate mounting. Structural details 
of receiving, transmitting, cathode-ray and special tubes are 
illustrated. Copies are available at 10 cents each. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS398 


Booklet for Custodians 
Practicalities for Power Plants 
“Dividends From Your Power Plant” is a new booklet 
designed for building custodians and published by Preferred 
Utilities Company, Incorporated, 33 West Sixtieth Street, 
New York City. The pamphlet deals with such. practi- 
calities as the differences in operation between power boilers 
and kettles, how boilers waste money, the ideal boiler of 
moderate size and steam as a raw material. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS399 


Classroom Lessons in Camouflage 
Booklet for Teachers’ Aid 


A series of lessons in camouflage is presented in a new 
booklet, “Color in Camouflage,” published by Eberhard 
Faber Pencil Co., 37 Greenpoint Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The portfolio was developed by William A. Rose and Robert 
Lee Corsbie, graduates of the Army Engineers’ Camouflage 
School at Fort Belvoir, Va. Both men conduct courses in 
basic and advanced camouflage at New York University. 
According to the publisher, drawings and text are presented 
in detail adaptable for classroom use. Further information 
will be given upon request. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS400 
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WHAT'S NEW for SCHOOLS 


Bibliography Supplements Texts 
List Includes Audio-Visual Aids 


A spring edition of a bibliography of literature and audio- 
visual materials for economics and social studies classes has 
just come off the press. According to the publisher, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 14 West Forty-Ninth 
Street, New York City, items described were selected on the 
basis of usefulness to teachers and pupils. The bibliography 
lists materials that are supplementary to texts. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS40] 


Engineers Work at War Technics 
Booklet Illustrates Products 

A brief account of the kinds of technical problems pre- 
sented to a large engineering company in time of war 
appears in “Wartime Engineering,” an illustrated booklet 
presented by Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa. All types of motors and elec- 
trical devices for Army and Navy use now take the place 
of refrigerators and peace-time products. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS402 


Fourteen One Reel War Films Listed 


Descriptions by Lowell Thomas 


Here is a new 16 mm. sound film catalog listing 14 one 
reel films on World War II and including 170 titles which 
has recently been issued by Father Hubbard Educational 
Films, 188 West Randolph Street, Chicago. 

Lowell famous commentator, describes “Iron 
Warriors,’ “Anzacs in Action,” “Battle of the Atlantic,” 


“War in the Desert” and “Soldiers of the Sky.” 
e When inquiring, refer to NS403 


Thomas, 


Movies Speed Victory 
Lists Films for All Occasions 

“Movies to Help Win the War” is a new catalog of 
16 mm. sound and silent films combined with the 1943 
Blue List of selected films previously published by Brandon 
Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York City. Indexed for 
ready reference, the new edition includes brief descriptions 
of the films. Movies for every occasion are listed. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS404 





FILM RELEASES 


Television—One reel. 16 mm. sound. Presents an ex- 
planation of television for the layman.—Walter O. Gutlohn, 
Inc., 25 West Forty-Fifth Street, New York City. 


© When inquiring, refer to NS405 





The Airplane Changes Our World Map—Sound. Explains 
the problems of map projection, distortion, latitude and 
longitude, distance contrasts and Mercator’s, Mollweide’s 
and Goode’s projections. Prepared in collaboration with 
George T. Renner, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
—Erpi Classroom Films, 1841 Broadway, New York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS406 


or use Readers’ Service blank on page 75 
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Tomorrow's men 
must be fit 
to rebuild the world! 








Pupils listen to records, 
write down what they 
hear. You see hearing 
defects at a glance. 


R Democracy’s future, we must guard its children 
now—do all in our power to fit them physically and 
mentally for the task of rebuilding the world. 

As part of this program, special attention must be 
given to the 2,000,000 school children with hearing 
defects.* Otherwise their education may be retarded — 
their health and mental outlook affected. 

If detected in time, impaired hearing in children can 
often be cured or greatly alleviated through medical 
care. Today even slight hearing losses—which often are 
potentially serious —can be found quickly, easily, eco- 
nomically. 

The Western Electric 4C Audiometer — designed 
especially for the purpose — scientifically tests the hear- 
ing of as many as 40 children in 20 minutes. Don’t let 
pupils in your care be held back by un- 
detected hearing faults. Send the coupon 
for details on the Audiometer today. 








*Based on survey of Bureau of Education, Department of Interior 


Western Electric 


AUDIOMETES 





GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, Graybar Building, New York,N.Y. NS-6-43 


Gentlemen: Please send me details of the Western Electric 4C Audiometer. 


eee we ee me ew we ew we oe eee ee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
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NEW DESKS FOR OLD—FASTER 


WHEN YOU RE-FINISH WITH 
a 
SKILSAW 


Epheyt 


THE MODERN 3 IN. 
BELT SANDER 


® Stained, scratched, 
searred desks are good 
as new again when re- 
finished with electric 
ZEPHYRPLANE . . . quickly, easily, 
economically. It’s light, powerful, 
perfectly balanced... helps your own 


handyman dofaster, smoother sand- 
ing on tables, stair treads,wood trim, 
etc. Resurfaces slate blackboards 

to original dull finish. IDEAL TOOL y 
FOR MANUAL TRAINING CLASSES. 
Skilsaw Belt Sanders avail- y 
able in 4 Models with 

2%, 3 and 4% in. belts. 

Write today for full 

information. 


SKILSAW, INC. 
4753 Winnemac Ave. 
Chicago 

















FOR THE “BUY” OF YOUR LIFE 


Invest every cent you can in United 
States War Savings Bonds and 
Stamps. They’re the best invest- 
ment you can make in your 
country’s future, and yours, too. 





FOR THE “REST oF YOUR LIFE 


For solid comfort choose the hotel 
that thousands of experienced 
travelers pick! 1200 rooms with 
bath, radio, circulating ice water 
and Servidor. 


Make reservations in advance 


R. J. Glenn, Manager 








HOTEL 
GOVERNOR CLINTON 


7th Avenue at 31st Street, NEW YORK 


Opposite Pennsylvania Station 
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770 Washington St., Racine, Wisconsin 
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CANT GET EM UP 
tu the morning! 


It’s those luxuriously comfortable 


beds at all 
DEWITT OPERATED HOTELS 











Iu Cleveland In Columbus 
HOTEL HOLLENDEN NEIL HOUSE 


In Lancaster,0. In Coming, N.Y. 
THE LANCASTER THE BARON STEUBEN 
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TEAR OFF COUPON ON PERFORATION 





It's easy 


to get product information 
by using this postage free 
coupon. Just do this 





Fill in key numbers of items wanted 
SIGN YOUR NAME and address 

Tear off, fold and seal 

Mail. 


1 
2 
3. 
4 






FOLD DOWN ON THIS LINE 





I WAN T information from the manufactur- 


ers of the products designated by the following key 
numbers: 


THE NATION'S SCHOOLS, June 1943 






FOLD UP ON THIS LIAE 





CITY & STATE... ae 





I would also like information on these additional 
types of products: 


TASTE HERE TO SEAL 




















No 
Postage Stamp 
Necessary 


If Mailed in the 
United States 








BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


First Class Permit No. 137. Sec. 510 P. L. & R. Chicago, Il. 








The Nation’s Schools Publishing Co., Inc. 
919 NORTH MICHIGAN 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WHAT'S NEW for SCHOOLS 


Food, Weapon of Conquest—16 mm. sound. 22 minutes. 
Exposes Nazi food schemes and gives a background for the 
Allied food problem, rationing and controlled production.— 
Educational Film Library Association, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS407 


Alaska—One reel. 16 mm. sound and silent. Portrays 
Alaska as a land of beauty, rich in natural resources and of 
strategic importance to the United States. Presents history 
and background.—Nu-Art Films, Inc., 145 West Forty-Fifth 
Street, New York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS408 


Newsreel—l16 mm. sound. One reel. Follows a movie 
news story from the assignment desk until the celluloid is 
put in delivery cans. High points are the preparation and 
scoring of narrator’s script and the mixing of natural sound 
and music on the track—Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West 
Forty-Fifth Street, New York City. 


e IVhen inquiring, refer to NS409 


Vocational Guidance Films—“Courtesy Comes to Town” 
vitalizes the question of courtesy as applied in the business 
world in a story that centers around a contest between 
youths and adults. “I Want a Job” and “Minutes Are 
Pennies” show courtesy and teamwork directly applied, 
first in getting a job, then in holding it.—Bell & Howell 
Company, 1801-1805 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS410 


Warriors of the Sahara—l6 mm. sound. 10 minutes. 
Presents an expedition that disclosed the remains of the 
white queen of the Sahara. Shows interesting sidelights 
of the Tuaregs, whose warriors wear veils, curl their hair 
and fear nothing except their mothers-in-law.— Bell & 


Howell Company, 1801-1805 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS41] 


The Moldau—One reel. 10 minutes. A film interpretation 
of a symphonic poem by B. Smetana played by the Prague 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Based pictorially on the cultural, 
social, industrial and military life of the Czechoslovak 
republic during the presidency of Thomas G. Masaryk.— 
Brandon Films, Inc., 1660 Broadway, New York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS412 


Prefight Training Films—16 mm. sound. Released by the 
U. S. Office of Education. Available titles include “Aircraft 
Engines” (3 films), “Airplane Structures” (7 films), “Air- 
craft Propellers” (2 films), “Weather-Theory and Structures 
of Storms” (2 films), “Celestial Navigation” (2 films), 
“The Weft System of Aircraft Identification,” “Nautical 
Astronomy” and “Aerodynamics” (2 films).—The Princeton 
Film Center, Princeton, N. J. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS413 















INDEX TO VOLUME 31 


JANUARY TO JUNE, INCLUSIVE 


The various articles are indexed under the 
author and subject. Abbreviations used in this 
index are: Ja, January; F, February; Mr, 
March; Ap, April; My, May; J, June; (Ed.), 
editorial; (P), portfolio; (Q.A.), questions 
and answers; (S.O.P.), school opinion poll. 

A etivity Program, when to practice 
(Q.A.) Mr 7 
Adkins, Robert W., Facts about radiant 
heating (P) Ap 34 
Administration, administering those war 
activities, H. H. Mills Ja 42 
Attendance problem (Q.A.) Mr 7 
before drafting that bill, A. B. Cald- 
well Ja 26 

British dream (Ed.) J 10 

children at top of organization chart, 

C. A. Newell J 24 
citizens and educators share problems 

(Q.A.) Ap 7 
community plans school program for 

future, H. D. Crull My 41 

degrees aren't everything (Q.A.) J 7 

democracy in (Ed.) My 13 

democratic institutions and unionized 

teachers (Q.A.) - 

democratic trends (Ed.) J 9 

education behind in postwar planning, 

C. F. Miller F 18 

42 governors speak their minds on 

school needs, H. N. Rosenfield My 31 
hats off to Georgia (Ed.) - Ap 10 
keep school patrons informed through 

home town paper, H. R. Long and 

L. E. Grimes My 26 
Lanham Act (Ed.) Ja 9 
let's stop this worship of tests and 

seales, S. A. Courtis Mr 16 
liability for accidents, H. N. Rosen- 

field Ap 27 
manpower message to high schools, 

P. V. MeNutt Mr 17 
needed: objective method of determin- 

ing teaching load, L. L. Myers Ap 30 

problem of smoking (Q.A.) Ja 5 

questionable practice (Ed.) F 10 

rural school rights as county superin- 

tendent sees them, C. D. Blair My 45 

scheduling activities (Q.A.) Ja 5 

sectarian census (Ed.) Ja 10 

supervising halls and _ playgrounds 

(Q.A.) , 9 
teachers should teach, M. W. Tate J 42 
universities in war time, A. G. Ruth- 

ven Ja 12 

voiding contracts (Q.A.) My 9 

your P.-T.A. can help, B. E. Crum Mr 24 
Administrators, four ways to enliven 

curriculum, W. W. Haggard J 29 

hot lunches for all, M. DeG. Bryan J 21 

if you’re wide awake, A. V. Overn My 25 


“John, 

D. J. Titus J 
meet chief coordinator, L. E. Vredevoe....J 
to high school principals, F. B. Chase....F 
what about federal aid (S.O.P.) ..My 

Adult Education, consumer education and 
victory, M. Banks Ja 
democracy behind barbed wire, G. W. 
Carter . | 
Air Raids, how to handle children .Ap 
American Association School Administra- 


you’re wanted in office,” 


tors, convention program... . F 
convention canceled ’ Mr 
unconventional proceedings .... Mr 

Anderson, Homer W., Program for 
youth Mr 
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18 
17 


41 
33 
33 


Anderson, Homer W., and McClure, 
Worth, Support your association.......Mr 33 
Association of School Business Officials, 
cancels meeting ; Mr 40 
Audio-Visual Education, advertising is 
educational key to new world, J. R. 
Hutchinson ; . Mr 52 
children see and do, G. F. Ramsey. Ja 46 
democracy behind barbed wire, G. W. 
Carter addaisiaaai hae cot an 
films aid war effort, F. E. Brooker..........F 52 
Iceland takes to films, Lt. G. Trial F 54 
radio is must, S. Reid ae My 56 
radio, movies short cuts to your goals.Ja 48 
save those eyes, A. H. Nichols J 50 
song slides are easy to make, G. W. 
Leman Ap 52 
to prolong film life... Mr 54 
Bain. Winifred E., Preschool education 
marches on (P.). My 34 
Banks, L. Frazer, Postwar design (P.)..Ja 34 
Banks, Murray, Consumer education and 
victory ‘ Ja 15 
Our work-study plan for retail sell- 
ing oe My 43 
Behavior Problems, absence and tardi- 
ness (Q.A.) My 9 
“John, you’re wanted in office,” 
D. J. Titus ; J 25 
on bus (Q.A.) Mr 7 
protecting bicycles (Q.A.) .My 9 
Bell, Margaret, Health examinations help 
to promote physical fitness... Ap 25 
Better Plant Practices ecated * 

Ja 6; F 46; Mr 46; Ap 43; My 48; J 46 
Bicycles, protecting them (Q.A.) My 9 
Blair, Clarence D., Rural school rights as 

county superintendent sees them My 45 
Bonfield, Ethel, Don’t get up for school...Ap 12 
Boothwyn High School, Boothwyn, Pa., 

operates cafeteria, L. R. Keller My 55 
Boyd, Cleone C., Plate lunches in war 

time Mr 50 
Brooker, Floyde E., Films aid war effort....F 52 
Bryan, Mary DeGarmo, Hot lunches for 

all . ae. : : J 21 
Bryant, George S., Converting from oil 

to coal : Ap 42 
Bunn, P. C., Interschool sports RS: 
Burdick, Raymond C., Interschool sports..F 14 
Burke, Arvid J., More conflicts ahead 

over money for schools J 28 
Bursch, Charles, In Navy town (P.)........My 39 
Butler, Helen, War-time libraries Mr 39 
rr color in lunchroom F 39 

feeding men in uniform .Mr 49 
lunch is class project, L. R. Keller.......My 55 
plate lunches discontinued Ap 50 
plate lunches in war time, M. Cum- 

miskey = ™= F 50 

plate lunches in war time, C. C. Hart..Ap 48 

plywood is featured F 38 

sandwich making, J. H. Dunnigan F 48 
Caldwell, A. B., Before drafting that 

 _-_ itivieilos , Ja 26 
Campbell, Kay, Classrooms in California 

(P.) ae: eR ae J 38 
Carr. Lowell J., Juvenile crime wave Ja 18 
Carr, William G., War effort Mr 36 
Carter, Genevieve W., Democracy behind 

barbed wire : casted 18 
Carver, George Washington, master 

teacher, A. B. Moehlman mar 19 
Center Line, Mich., school for defense 

housing project, E. and E. Saarinen 

and J. R. F. Swanson (P.) Ja 39 


Chalk Dust 


Ja 50; F 56; Mr 58; Ap 56; My 62; J 58 
Chapelle, Ernest A., Workable idea for 
education week 22 
Charts, children at top of organization, 
C. A. Newell hs J 24 
for social interpretation, V. I. Whitte- 
more ‘ * 30 
Chase, Frances B., To high school prin- 
cipals ch ali ita tai ..F 19 
Child Accounting, ‘“‘Blue Baby’’ (Ed.) Ja 9 
protect children (Ed.) . Mr 11 
Clanton Colored School, Ala., rationing 
has its blessings, M. E. Plump My 46 
Classrooms, in California, K. Campbell 
(P.) Gaeanes am i 38 
Clause, Freda, Our library is cooperative 
enterprise . ERM Mr 14 
College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash., 
features plywood in cafeteria F 38 
Color, change with lighting, L. S. Ickis 
(P.) Ap 36 
softens stark lines (P.) Ap 40 
Coming Meetings Ja 59 
Commencements, in war time (Ed.) J 11 
Commercial Education, should business 
courses combine (Q.A.) Ja 5 
Community Relations, citizens and educa- 
tors share problems (Q.A.) Ap 7 
friends with public, M. M. Miller...........Ja 31 
improved by allowing community use 
of schools ...... saint nara . Ap 46 
it’s friendship with colored people or 
chaos, E. R. Embree ae _Ap 18 
keep school patrons informed through 
home town paper, H. R. Long and 
L. E. Grimes My 26 
learning the co-op way, E. Howton 
and J. E. Sims ; Ja 23 
pupils’ handbook, H. J. Folkerds Ja 20 
small school system takes over recrea- 
tion, J. A. Lewis My 22 
solving postwar problems, M. S. Smith 
ovces ‘ Mr 25 
workable idea for education week, 
E. A. Chapelle = man es 22 
yearbook an asset, T. W. Watkins F 12 
Construction, pouring concrete (Q.A.) J 7 
Consumers, education and victory, M. 
Banks ..... SE 2 ae Ja 15 
Conventions, American Association School 
Administrators saslaiite F 41 
American Association School Adminis- 
trators, unconventional proceedings..Mr 33 
Association of School Business Officials 
canceled Salen Mr 40 
cooperation essential (Ed.) Ap ll 
Food Service Directors........ My 54 
Courter, Claude V., Finance.. ....Mr 34 
Courtis, S. A., Let’s stop this worship of 
tests and senies.......................... a Mr 16 
Crawford, C. L., Teachers stick at Coun- 
ee ' J 14 
Crawford, Will C., and Dailard, R. C., 
Postwar design (P.) Ja 35 
Crull, Howard D., Community plans its 
school program for future My 41 
Crum, Buell E., Your P.-T.A. can help....Mr 24 
Cummiskey, Monica, Plate lunches in 
war time iain F 50 
Cunningham, Ruth, Supervision Mr 38 
Curriculum, choral speaking isn't fad, 
G. M. Fox aay e Ap 2» 
42 governors speak their minds on 
school needs, H. N. Rosenfield My 31 
four ways to enliven, W. W. Haggard....J 2» 
orientation program, H. R. Weatherbe....J 16 
should business courses combine (Q.A.) Ja 5 
teaching experiments in better living, 
A. P. Sloan ae 
trends in Iowa, O. F. Moore Ap 41 




















































































































































































| ) ailara, R. C 


See Crawford, Will 
C., jt. auth 

Dalles, The, Ore., senior high school in 
modern manner, P. R. McCulloch My 28 

Daughtrey, Greyson, Exercise isn’t 
enough F 26 
Decoration, cafeteria features plywood F 38 
color in lunchroom F 39 
materia] for stage curtains (Q.A.) My 9 
with sound absorbents (Q.A.) yo. 

De Hetre, Jerome C., To meet war-time 
needs (P.) Ap 38 

Delinquency, juvenile crime wave, L. J. 

Carr Ja 18 
school in juvenile delinquency, H. M 

Rosenfield Mr 18 

Democracy, behind barbed wire, G. W. 

Carter J 18 

Designs and Plans, classrooms in Califor- 

nia, K. Campbell (P.) J 38 
favorably located, flexibly arranged, 

E. and E. Saarinen and J. R. F. 

Swanson (P.) Ja 39 
friendliness enters picture F 3 
n modern manner, P. R. McCulloch My 28 
meets vocational needs, H. M. Ivy (P.)..J 36 
new building rises from old, E. T. 

Huddleston Mr 28 
to meet war-time needs, J. C. De 

Hetre (P.) Ap 38 
See also Schoolhouse Planning; Plant 

Discipline: See Behavior Problems 

Dove, Charles J., This is my idea of to- 
morrow’s school My 44 

Dunnigan, Jean H., Sandwich making F 48 

Aarti advertising is educational 

key to new world, J. R. Hutchinson.Mr 52 
behind in postwar planning, 

C. F. Miller F 18 
children see and do, G. F. Ramsey Ja 46 
choral speaking isn't fad, G. M. Fox..Ap 29 
crisis is past ( Ed.) Ja 9 
degrees aren't everything (Q.A.) i 7 
democracy behind barbed wire, 

G. W. Carter J 18 
don’t get up for school, E. Bonfield...Ap 12 
federal control creeps on, C. Grieder...F 20 
if colleges start cradle snatching, 

E. R. Van Kleeck Ja 32 
its most useful measuring instrument, 

R. W. House Ap 31 
lack in South America, R. K. Hall Ja 28 
library in general, L. R. Wilson Mr 30 
military schools train boys for leader- 

ship, E. W Tucker My 42 
our work-study plan for retail selling, 

M. Banks My 43 
philosophy My 41 
preschool marches on, W E. Bain 

(P) My 34 
program for youth, H. W. Anderson..Mr 26 
race prejudice must go, E. A. Taylor 

Jr Ja 24 
seven fundamentals of sound planning Ap 21 
speed-up system for high schools, T. L. 

Nelson J 32 
teaching experiments in better living, 

A. P. Sloan J 12 
teen age pupils and total war, K. F. 

Lenroot F 15 
tell it to Army and Navy, E. B. 

Rooney Ap 15 
“This is Brazil calling,”” R. K. Hall....My 16 
this is my idea of tomorrow's school, 

C. J. Dove...... My 44 
universities in war time, A. G. Ruth- 

ven niahaietiakiednis Ja 12 
want to teach teachers, W. A. E. 

0 a ‘ Ja 27 
war program of civic education F 16 
what lies behind report card, E. Sand- 

GED cannes sinnnieeiai F 31 

Elliott, Eugene B., Grassroots study of 

after-war schooling Ap 20 

Embree, Edwin R., It’s friendship with 
colored people or chaos Ap 18 
Emens, John R., Salary schedule Ap 32 
Engle, Kenneth E., Youth-power Mr 39 
Equipment, electric wiring bears watch- 

ing, R. E. Ledbetter F 42 
repair is possible now, D. B. McGrath My 47 
safeguarding sewing machines My 50 
to make most of fuel, C. A. Fuller Mr 43 
. 

i ederal Aid, control creeps on, C. 

Grieder F 20; Mr 41 


FEDERAL Alp, Cont. 
first under Lanham Act, J. A. Hick- 

erson (P.) My 37 
for child care program, C. Bursch 

(P.) My 39 
grassroots study of after-war school- 

ing, E. B. Elliott Ap 20 
in emergency, A. B. Moehlman My 15 
what about federal aid (S.0O.P.) My 21 

Field, Willie Lynn, Second grade tech- 
nics F 29 
Filing, good system (Q.A.) Ja 5 
Film Releases 
Ja 69; F 80; Ap 84; My 82; J 54 
Finance, cooperation between local pub- 

lic and parochial schools, H. N. 

Rosenfield F 23 
federal aid in emergency, A. B. Moehl- 

man My 15 
how to finance schools in war time, 

A. B. Moehlman Ja 11 
increased school funds needed (Q.A.)...J 7 
Lakewood passes school levy, P. H. 

Rehmus Ja 17 
more conflicts ahead over money for 

schools, A. J. Burke J 28 
who pays when parents can’t (Q.A.)...F 7 
your P.-T.A. can help, B. E. Crum Mr 24 

Flaum, Laurence S., Activity tests F 28 
Folkerds, H. J., Pupils’ handbook Ja 20 
Food and Food Service, acceptable butter 

extenders Mr 49 
fats in school fare, L. Graves J 48 
feeding men in uniform at college 

cafeteria Mr 49 
hot lunches for all, M. DeG. Bryan J 21 
lunch is class project My 55 
meat cuts to help conserve F 49 
Mr. Food Rationer My 54 
plate lunches discontinued Ap 50 
plate lunches in war time, C. C. Boyd Mr 50 
plate lunches in war time, M. Cum- 

miskey 50 
plate lunches in war time, C. C. Hart.Ap 48 
rating rural lunchrooms, V. Wheeler...Ja 44 
sandwich making, J. H. Dunnigan F 48 
victory gardens, F. B. Smith Mr 20 
what nutrition program means, E. Gil- 

bert Mr 48 

Food for Thought F 50; J 49 
Food Service Directors’ Conference, ap- 
peals to O.P.A. on behalf of school 
children My 54 
Fox, Gladys M., Choral speaking isn't 
fad Ap 29 
French, Will, Individualized progress Mr 38 
Fuller, Charles A., To make most of fuel. Mr 43 
Gates. Arthur I., Research Mr 40 
Gilbert, Edna, What nutrition program 
means Mr 48 
Gloucester City High School, N. J., 
sponsors career clinic, M. E. Porch....F 25 
Grace, Alonzo G., Training women for 
war Ap 24 
Graves, Lulu, Fats in school fare J 48 
Greene, Charles E., Guidance program...Mr 38 
Grieder, Calvin, Federal control creeps 
on F 20; Mr 41 
Grimes, Loyd E.: See Long, Howard 
Rusk, jt. auth 
Guidance, career clinic, M. E. Porch F 25 
five steps, R. J. Slattery Ap 22 
learning the co-op way, E. Howton 

and J. E. Sims Ja 23 
program for youth, H. W. Anderson Mr 26 
pupils’ handbook, H. J. Folkerds Ja 20 

oP William, Mobilizing manpower 

in 1943 My 19 

Haggard, W. W., Four ways to enliven 

curriculum J 29 

Hall, Robert King, Illiteracy Ja 28 
“This is Brazil calling” My 16 
Hart, Constance C., Plate lunches in 
war time Ap 48 
Headlines F 3; Mr 2a; Ap 3; My 3: J 3 
Health, ears that hear not F 32 
examinations help to promote physical 

fitness, M. Bell Ap 25 
exercise isn't enough, G. Daughtrey F 26 
hot lunches for all, M. DeG. Bryan J 21 
mental hygiene problems of crippled, 

J. J. Lee Mr 22 
problem of smoking (Q.A.) Ja 5 
putting students in pink, B. O. Hughes Ja 21 








HEALTH, Cont. 
small school system takes over com- 
munity recreation, J. A. Lewis My 22 
what nutrition program means, E. Gil- 
bert ociipiiadekoasiiemeiia Mr 48 
what’s wrong with school program, 
D. B. Nyswander ‘39 
Heating and Ventilating, about insulating.J 46 
cold air shafts not functioning (Q.A.).Ap 7 
converting from oil to coal, G. S. 
Bryant Ap 42 
facts about radiant heating, R. W. 
Adkins (P.) Ap 3 
heat control saves fuel J 46 
insulation pays My 48 
steps toward efficiency F 44 
to make most of fuel, C. A. Fuller..Mr 43 
Hickerson, J. Allen, First under Lan- 
ham Act (P.) My 37 
Higgins, Thomas J., Shatterproofing win- 
dows F 37 
Hoover, Floyd W., Faculty meetings are 
at noon Ja 22 
House, Ralph W., Measurements by 
X-ray Ap 31 
Howton, Everett, and Sims, John Earl, 
Learning co-op way Ja 23 
Huddleston, E. T., New building rises 
from old Mr 28 
Hughes, Byron O., Putting students in 
pink Ja 21 
Hunt, Herold C., Teacher training Mr 35 
Hutchinson, J. Raymond, Advertising is 
educational key to new world Mr 52 
I exis, L. S., Color change with lighting 
(P.) Ap 36 
Instruction, avoid interruption ( Ed.) F 9 
here’s history (Ed.) F 10 
make yearbook real asset, T. W. Wat- 
kins F 12 
organizing English, instruction, L. B. 
Jacobs My 24 
preflight courses? yes, B. P. Lewis Ja 30 
school’s contribution (Ed.) F 9 
teach truth ( Ed.) Ap 10 
Insurance, to provide care for injured 
pupils (Q.A.) Mr 7 
Ivy, H. M., Meets vocational needs (P.)..J 36 


J. Robb Harper Elementary School, Wil- 


mette, Ill., friendliness enters picture F 34 
Jacobs, Leland B., Organizing instruc- 
tion in English My 24 
Japanese Relocation Center, school at 
Manzanar, Calif. J 18 
Johnson, B. Lamar, School libraries Mr 40 
Johnson, Lowell W., Interschool sports...F 14 
Jones, Evan E., Interschool sports F 14 
K anael, I. L., Educational system of 
Latin America Mr 39 
Keller, Franklin J., Vocational educa- 
tion Mr 31 
Keller, L. Ruth, Lunch is class project..My 55 
| nn R. E., Electric wiring bears 
watching F 42 
Lee, Edwin A., Vocational education Mr 37 
Lee, John J., Crippled children Mr 22 
Legal Decisions, cooperation between 
public and parochial schools, H. N. 
Rosenfield F 23 
discipline on bus (Q.A.) Mr 7 
liability for accidents, H. N. Rosen- 
field Ap 27 
real test of fire for tenure, H. N. 
Rosenfield J 26 
responsibility for accidents (Q.A.) F 7 
school in juvenile delinquency, pro- 
ceedings, H. N. Rosenfield Mr 18 
who pays when parents can’t (Q.A.)...F 7 
Legislation, before drafting that bill, 
A. B. Caldwell Ja 26 
42 governors speak their minds on 
school needs, H. N. Rosenfield My 3 
Hatch Act amended, H. N. Rosenfield Ja 16 
Leman, G. W., Song slides are easy to 
make Ap 52 
Lenroot, Katharine F., Teen age pupils 
and total war * 15 
Lewis, B. P., Preflight courses? yes Ja 30 
Lewis, James A., Small school system 
takes over community recreation My 22 
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Libraries, in general education, L. R. 
Wilson Mr 30 
ours is cooperative enterprise, F. 
Clause Mr 14 
Lighting, color change with, L. S. 
Ickis (P.) Ap 36 
Long, Howard Rusk, and Grimes, Loyd 
E., Keep school patrons informed 
through your home town paper My 26 


Looking Forward 


Ja 9: F 9; Mr 11; Ap 9: My 13:J 9 

M -cure. Worth, Important message 
from president-elect Mr 34 

See Anderson, Homer W., jt. auth. 

McCulloch, Paul R., In modern manner..My 28 
McGrath, D. E., Repair is possible now....My 47 

McNutt, Paul V., Manpower message to 
high schools Mr 17 

) composition roofs (Q.A.) 
Ja 5 
covering ink spots (Q.A.) F 7 
doing right by your roof, W. Propper....J 44 

electric wiring bears watching, R. E. 
Ledbetter F 42 
keeps gym floor clean My 48 
making ‘em shine My 50 
of asphalt floors (Q.A.) Ap 7 
program at Michigan City J 46 
removing ink stains (Q.A.) J 7 
removing paint (Q.A.) My 9 

repair is possible now, D. E. McGrath 
My 47 
treating concrete floors (Q.A.) My 9 
treating termites My 50 

water base wax for asphalt tile (Q.A.) 
My 9 

Meridian Vocational Building, Meridian, 
Miss., meets needs, H. M. Ivy (P.) J 36 

Military Training, schools train boys for 
leadership, E. W. Tucker My 42 
universities in war time, A. G. Ruthven. Ja 12 

Miller, Chester F., Education takes back 
seat in postwar planning F 18 
Postwar design (P.) Ja 36 


Miller, Marjorie M., Friends with public.Ja 31 
Mills, H. H., Administering those war 
activities Ja 42 
Misner, Paul J., Postwar design (P.) Ja 37 
Moehlman, Arthur B., George Washing- 
ton Carver, master teacher Mr 13 
convention in print Mr 33 
How to finance schools in war time Ja 11 
Richard Welling, master teacher F 11 
S. 637, federal aid in emergency My 15 
Editorials: 
Administration : 
British dream J 10 
democracy in My 14 
democratic trends J 9 
Hats off to Georgia Ap 10 
Lanham Act administration Ja 9 
questionable practice F 10 
sectarian census Ja 10 
Child Accounting: 
Blue Baby’ Ja 9 
protect the children Mr 11 
Conventions: 
cooperation essential Ap 11 
Education: 
crisis is past Ja 9 
Instruction : 
avoid interruption F 9 
here’s history F 10 
school’s contribution F 9 
teach truth Ap 10 
Interpretation : 
open with ceremony = 
Personals: 
Milton Chase Potter Ap 9 
Personnel: 
absenteeism : remedy My 13 
in one boat My 13 
job equity F 10 
Mrs. Grundy walks again Mr 11 
new president Mr 12 
outside work Ap 11 
professional opportunity J 9 
salary adjustments imperative F 9 
teacher restrictions Mr 12 
Planning: 
national My 14 
Political Science: 
fighting and voting J 10 
Sociology : 
juvenile crime J 11 
twenty-four hour care J 10 
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Tests: 

New York Times’ J il 

Transportation : 

ownership has advantages inne 
War: 

are teachers necessary — f 
victory gardens imperative Ap 9 
war-time commencements J il 

Moffitt, Frederick James, Convention 
1943 . Mr 37 

See Chalk Dust 

Moore, O. F., Curricular trends in Iowa 
abe = Ap 41 

Morgan, DeWitt S., Schools and man- 

power Mr 32 
Music, makes friends with public, M. M. 

Miller . Ja 31 

song slides are easy to make, G. W. 

Leman Ap 52 
Myers, L. L., Needed: objective method 

of determining teaching load Ap 30 
| in News , 

Ja 60; F 66; Mr 76; Ap 72; My 72, J 64 
National Defense, mobilizing manpower 

in 1943, W. Haber My 19 
Nelson, Thomas L., Speed-up system for 

high schools J 32 
New Castle, Pa., discontinues plate 

lunches Ap 50 
New Hampshire Hall, Durham, N. H., 

result of remodeling Mr 27 
New Haven, Conn., has first child care 

centers under Lanham Act, J. A. 

Hickerson (P.) My 37 
News in Review 

Ja 52; F 58; Mr 60; Ap 58; My 64; J 58 
Newell, Clarence A., Organization chart....J 24 
Nichols, Althea H., Save those eyes J 50 
North Holywood Jr. High School, Los 

Angeles, Calif., our library is co- 

operative enterprise, F. Clause Mr 14 
Nurseries, what about war (S.O.P.) J 17 
Nursery Schools, first under Lanham 

Act, J. A. Hickerson (P.) My 37 

in Navy town, C. Bursch (P.) My 39 
preschool education marches on, W. E. 

Bain (P.) My 34 
Nuttall, L. John, Jr., Teacher supply Mr 35 
Nyswander, Dorothy B., What’s wrong 

with school health work F 17 
| ro School for Crippled Children, 

Detroit, has effective educational 

program for crippled, J. J. Lee Mr 22 
Oberholtzer, E. E., Inter-American rela- 

tions Mr 39 
Organization, children at top of chart, 

C. A. Newell J 24 
Overn, A. V., If you're wide awake My 25 
— absenteeism: remedy (Ed.)..My 13 

custodial problem is headache Ap 43 
custodians are scarce F 46 
in one boat (Ed.) My 13 
janitor situation Ja 6 
job equity (Ed.) F 10 
Mrs. Grundy walks again (Ed.) Mr 11 
new president (Ed.) Mr 12 
outside work (Ed.) Ap 11 
professional opportunity (Ed.) J 9 
salary adjustments imperative ( Ed.) F 9 
salary schedule, J. R. Emens Ap 32 
teacher restrictions (Ed.) Mr 12 
training untrained Ap 43 
work schedule introduced for cus- 

todians Ap 44 
Phillips, Mitzi, Youth-power Mr 39 
Physical Education, exercise isn’t enough, 

G. Daughtrey F 26 

in small schools (Q.A.) Ap 7 
interschool sports F 14 
putting students in pink, B. O. Hughes.Ja 21 


should organized athletics be dropped 
(Q.A.) F 


Planning, national (Ed.) My 


Plant, color change with lighting, L. S. 
Ickis (P.) Ap 

converting from oil to coal, G. S. 
Bryant Ap 


doing right by your roof, W. Propper......J 


draining athletic fields My 

facts about radiant heating, R. W. 
Adkins (P.) Ap 

fencing for play My 


36 
42 


44 
48 


34 
48 


PLANT, Cont. 
plastic floor or roof, J. J. Widmayer F 
repair is possible now, D. E. McGrath..My 
shatterproofing windows, T. J. Higgins..F 


40 


soundproofing band room (Q.A.)..........Ap 7 
See also Designs and Plans; School- 
house Planning; Maintenance 
Playgrounds, draining athletic fields ..My 48 
fencing is important My 48 
small school system takes over gommu- 

nity recreation, J. A. Lewis.. My 22 

suggestions for safety.............. ..Ap 14 
surfacing (Q.A.) ................ J 7 
Plump, Mary English, Rationing has its 

blessings i My 46 
Plywood, when plans call for plywood, 

J. L. Reid (P.) J 34 
Political Science, fighting and voting 

(Ed.) .. ; J 10 
Pontiac, Mich., operates school for cus- 

todians Ap 43 
Porch, Marvin E., Career clinic F 25 
Portfolios, schoolhouse planning (cover 

page) Ja 33; F 32; Ap 33; J 3: 

years under six (cover page) My 33 
Postwar Planning, community takes 

counsel, M. S. Smith. Cs i ....Mr 25 

education takes back seat, C. F. Miller..F 18 
grassroots study of after-war school- 

ing, E. B. Elliott Ap 20 

teaching experiments in better living, 

A. P. Sloan besa : J 12 
Preston, C. A., Interschool sports F 14 
Propper, Walter, Doing right by your 

roof J 44 
Pupils, activity tests, L. S. Flaum F 28 

basis for elementary promotion (Q.A.) My 9 
eareer clinic, M. E. Porch * 25 
don’t get up for school, E. Bonfield Ap 12 
five steps in helping maladjusted pu- 

pils, R. J. Slattery Ap 22 

handbook, H. J. Folkerds Ja 20 
health examinations help to promote 

physical fitness, M. Bell Ap 25 

hot lunches for all, M. DeG. Bryan J 21 
illiteracy scourge of South America, 

R. K. Hall “: oi Ja 28 

military schools train boys for leader- 

ship, E. W. Tucker My 42 

orienting new pupils, H. R. Weatherbe....J 16 
our work-study plan for retail selling, 

M. Banks My 43 

place on organization chart, C. A. 

Newell J 24 

pulps are their first choice, M. J. Synn- 

berg La NE J 31 

rural school rights as county super- 

intendent sees them, C. D. Blair My 45 

smoking (Q.A.) ; Ja 5 
speed-up system for high schools, T. L. 
Nelson J 32 
superintendents, pupils cheer, E. J. 
Vachon Ja 41 
teen age and total war, K. F. Lenroot....F 15 
victory gardens, F. B. Smith Mr 20 
Q uestions and Answers 
Ja5;F7:;:Mr7;Ap7:My9:J 8 
a Grace Fisher, Children see 

and do Ja 46 
Ramsey, J. W., National morale Mr 36 
Rationing, has blessings, M. E. Plump My 46 

please take school lunchrooms out of 

restaurant classification My 54 
Reading, pulps are pupils’ first choice, 

M. J. Synnberg J 31 
Rehmus, Paul H., Lakewood passes 

school levy Ja 17 
Reid, John L., When plans call for ply- 

wood (P.) J 34 
Reid, Seerley, Radio is must My 56 
Report Card, pointers, G. A. Smith J 4) 

what lies behind, E. Sanders : F 31 
Rochester, N. Y., plate lunches in war 

time, C. C. Hart me Ap 48 
Rooney, Edward B., Tell it to Army and 

Navy Ap 15 
Rosenfield, Harry N., Cooperation be- 

tween local public and parochial 

schools F 23 

42 governors speak their minds on 

school needs My 31 

Hatch Act amended Ja 16 
Liability for accidents Ap 27 
Real test of fire for tenure J 26 
School in juvenile delinquency pro- 
ceedings Mr 18 


















































































































Rura Schoois, rating luncnrooms 
Wheeler Ja 
ights as county superintendent sees 
them, C. D. Blair My 
superintendents need not walk (Q.A.)....Ja 
Russell, William F., 
Ruthven, Alexander G., Universities in 
war time Ja 
Ryan, Belle M., Junior Red Cross Mr 


aarinen, Eliel and Eero, and Swanson, 
J. Robert F., Favorably located, flex- 
ibly arranged (P.) Ja 
Safety, electric wiring bears watching, 
R E Ledbetter 
how to handle children during air 
raids Ap 
liability for accidents, H. N. Rosen- 
field Ap 
small school system takes over com- 
munity recreation, J \. Lewis My 
uggestions for playgrounds Ap 
Salaries, basis for differential (Q.A.) Mr 
lule, J. R. Emens Ap 
teachers stick at Council B 8. C 
Crawford J 
Sanders, Eugene, Report card F 
Santa Monica High School, Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif ‘olor in lunchroom 
Schedules, may be staggered (Q.A.) 
School Films My 6 
School Opinion Poll My 21; 
Schoolhouse Planning afeteria features 
plywood F 
color in lunchroom F 
color softens stark lines (P.) Ap 
composition roofs weather (Q.A.)...Ja 
in modern manner, P. R. McCulloch...My 
plastic floor or roof, J. J. Widmayer F 
postwar, I I Banks, W. C. Craw- 
ford & R. C. Dailard, C. F. Miller, 
P. J. Misner, W. W. Theisen (P.)...Ja 
to meet war-time needs, J. C. De Hetre 
(P.) Ap 
when plans call for plywood, J 
Reid (P.) J 
See also Designs and Plans; Plant 
Sexson, John A., War curriculums Mr 
Shankland, S. D., Cancellation Mr 
Simpson, Alfred D., Educational high- 
way Mr 
Sims, John Ear! See Howton, Pverett, 
jt. auth 
Slattery, Ralph J., Five steps in helping 
maladjusted adolescent pupils un- 
ravel their emotional problems Ap 
Sloan, Alfred P., Teaching experiments 
in better living J 
Smith, Frank B., Victory gardens Mr 


Smith, George A., Report card pointers J 


Smith, Max S., Community takes counsel..Mr 25 


Social Interpretation, it’s friendship with 
colored people or chaos, E. R. Em- 
bree Ap 

open with ceremony (Ed.) J 


organization chart, V. I. Whittemore..F ‘ 


race prejudice must go, E. A. Taylor 
Jr Ja 
Sociology, juvenile crime ( Ed.) J 
twenty-four hour care (Ed.) J 
Stoddard, A. J., Policies commission Mr 

Surveys, curricular trends in Iowa, O. F 
Moore Ap 

grassroots study of after-war school- 
ing, E. B. Elliott Ap 


meet chief coordinator, L. E. Vredevoe....J 


Literacy Mr 35 


Swanson, J. Robert F.: See Saarinen, 
Eliel and Eero, jt. auths. 

Synnberg, Margaret J., Pulps are pupils’ 
first choice 


T ate. M. W Teachers should teach, 
not play at administration J 

Taylor, Edgar A. Jr., Race prejudice 
must go 


Ja 


Teachers, activity tests, L. S. Flaum F ; 


basis for elementary promotion (Q.A.)....My 
deferred (Q.A.) Ja 
every one a guide (Q.A.) Ap 
faculty meetings are at noon, 7. wee 
Hoover 
five steps in helping maladjusted pu- 
pils, R. J. Slattery Ap 
four ways to enliven curriculum, 
W. W. Haggard J 
Hatch Act amended, H. N. Rosenfield. Ja 
needed: objective method of determin- 
ing teaching load, L. L. Myers Ap 
not frozen to jobs (Q.A.) J 
organizing instruction in Bnglish, 
L B Jacobs My 
pulps are pupils’ first choice, M. J. 
Synnberg J 
radio is must, S. Reid 
real test of fire for tenure, H. N. 
Rosenfield 
report card pointers, G. A. Smith J 
rural school rights as county superin- 
tendent sees them, C. D. Blair My 
second grade technics, W. L. Field F 
should teach, not play at administra- 
tion, M. W. Tate 
stay at Council Bluffs, C. L. Crawford 
superintendents, pupils cheer, E J 
Vachon 
universities in war time, A. G. Ruth 
ven 
voiding contracts (Q.A.) 
want to teach teachers, W. 
Wright 
what lies behind report card, E. Sand- 
ers 
Teaching Load, needed: objective method 
of determining, L. L. Myers Ap 
Tenure, real test of fire, H. N. Rosenfield..J 
Tests, activity, L. S. Flaum F 
let’s stop this worship of scales, 5 
Courtis Mr 
New York Times’ J 


second grade technics, W. L. Field F 2 


Theisen, W. W., Postwar design (P.) Ja 
Titus, Donald J., “John, . . . you're 
wanted in office” J 
Transportation, Florida uses women driv- 
ers My 
ownership has advantages ( Ed.) J 
rural superintendents need not walk 
(Q.A.) Ja 
Trial, Lt. George, Iceland takes to films ...F 
Tucker, E. W Military schools train 
boys for leadership My 


y 
\ achon, Edmond J., Superintendents, 
pupils cheer Ja 
Vallejo, Calif., in Navy town = schools 
take up burden, C. Bursch (P.) 
Van Kleeck, Edwin R., If colleges start 
cradle snatching Ja 


Ja : 


Vocational Education, F. J. Keller Mr 31 
learning the co-op way, E. Howton 
and J. EB. Sims Ja 2: 
of crippled, J. J. Lee Mr 2: 
our work-study plan for retail selling, 
M. Banks My 
this building meets needs, H. M. Ivy 
(P.) J 
“This is Brazil calling,"’ R. K. Hall....My 
this is my idea of tomorrow's school, 
Cc. J. Dove My 
Vredevoe, Lawrence E., Meet chief co- 
ordinator J 


W ar. administering activities, H. H. 
Mills Ja 
are teachers necessary ( Ed.) F 
Connecticut's policy on defense F 
doing right by your roof, W. Propper....J 
films aid effort, F. E. Brooker F 

how to handle children during air 
raids Ap 
juvenile crime wave, L. J. Carr Ja 


manpower message to high schools, 
P. V. McNutt Mr 
mobilizing manpower in 1943, W. Ha- 
ber My 
rationing has blessings, M. E. Plump... My 
shatterproofing windows, T. J. Higgins..F 
teachers deferred (Q.A.) Ja 
teen age pupils and war, K. F. Lenroot.F 
tell it to Army and Navy, E. B. 
Rooney Ap 
“This is Brazil calling . . i 
Hall My 
training women for war, A. G. Grace..Ap 
universities in war time, A. G. Ruth- 
ven Ja 
victory gardens, F. B. Smith Mr 
victory gardens imperative ( Ed.) Ap 
war-time commencements (Ed.) J 
Watkins, Thomas W Yearbook 
asset in public relations 
Weatherbe, Harold R., Orienting 
pupils 
Welling, Richard, master teacher, A. B. 
Moehlman 
What's New for Schools 
Ja 64; F 72; Mr 82; Ap 76; My 76; 
Wheeler, Virginia, Rating rural lunch- 
rooms 
White, Mary ‘D., Inspiration 
Whittemore, Victor IL, Organization 
chart for social interpretation F 
Widmayer, John J., Plastic floor or roof_..F 
Wilson, Capt. Gill Robb, Air age Mr 
Wilson, Louis R., Library in general 
education Mr 
Wood, Walter C., Interschool sports 
Wright, William Albert Earl, Want 
teach teachers 


-_ measurements, R. W. House 


7 
y earbook, American Association of 
School Administrators, D. S. Morgan. Mr 
National Society for Study of Educa- 
tion Mr 
real asset in public relations, T. W. 
Watkins F 
Ypsilanti, Mich., schools sponsor edition 
of local paper, E. A. Chapelle 
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